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NEW MOVES IN KENYA 


HERE is no sign that the Mau Mau has been 

intimidated in the slightest by the campaign against it. 

On the contrary, the last week has seen it at its most 

audacious, with the murders of Chief Hinga Waiganjo, 
Mr. Bingley and Mr. Fergusson, and the attempt on Mrs. 
Raynes-Simson and Mrs. Hesselberger, which would also have 
been fatal had it not been for their courage and preparedness. 
This incident proved again that not even the most apparently 
faithful Kikuyu servants of longest service can be trusted, and 
Mr. Blundell’s advice to the settlers—either to dismiss their 
Kikuyu servants or keep them out of the house after dusk— 
ought to be heeded, for the Kikuyu’s sake as well as the 
settlers’, for they are too easily terrorised by active Mau Mau 
members into turning against their employers. The death of 
Chief Hinga shows again what happens to loyalist Kikuyu 
when inadequately protected. The settlers, meanwhile, grow 
more impatient, and the talk of taking independent action 
becomes still more insistent. Perhaps the new measures taken 
by the Government will persuade them to keep the curb on 
their anger. . 

The new _ regulations permit magistrates to omit 
the preliminary hearing of a charge and to remit it direct for 
trial to the High Court. They also reduce the interval between 
the passing of the death sentence and execution. These are 
questionable moves, and, while they may appease the settlers, 
they will cause some disquiet here. It may be that they will 
impress the Kikuyu “with the weight of the Government’s 
authority and its capacity for inflicting punishment,” but the 
danger that, if rashly used, they will lessen respect for the 
white man’s justice cannot be ignored. But there is better and 
more hopeful news than this, The northern, thickly-wooded, 
district of the Aberdares, which was declared a prohibited 
area following the murder of Fergusson and Bingley, is to be 
cleared by troops in the biggest single operation since the 
emergency began, and General Robertson has come to Kenya 
to see it carried out. If these dense forests are effectively 
cleared of the Mau Mau gangs which they are thought to 
shelter, the settlers in the surrounding districts will at last be 
given more security. Vigorous action is essential, for if the 
situation does not get better it will certainly get worse. Mean- 


while the Kenyatta trial drags on, with Mr. Pritt always in the 
forefront of the battle. It will be further lengthened by his 
demand that a new interpreter be provided instead of 
Dr. L. S. B. Leakey, who is probably better versed in the 
Kikuyu tongue than any other white man. Mr. Pritt is not in 
a position to judge of Dr. Leakey’s qualifications himself, and 
must rely on the opinions of the African defence counsel. 
The final decision no doubt rests with the presiding magistrate, 
who has adjourned the court to consider the situation. 


Communist Incompetents 
One of the supreme virtues claimed for the Communist 


“Ruthless the Communists may be, but 
they do know how to plan.” That may be true in Russia; 
there is little opportunity of discovering. But Communist 
efficiency is apparently not an exportable commodity. At 
any rate very little of it appears to have reached 
Poland or Eastern Germany or Czechoslovakia, countries 
from which a certain amount of reliable information 
does seep out. In Eastern Germany the food situation is 
critical, and in accordance with the Czechoslovakian and other 
approved models the Minister of Trade and Supply, Herr 
Hamman, has been arrested, and his wife and children have 
fled to Western Germany. A general purge, again on the 
Czechoslovakian model, is in open preparation. Meanwhile 
Eastern Germany goes hungry. In Poland rationing of most 
staple foods was abolished as from last Sunday, largely, it 
would appear, because the title to rations could not be 
honoured.* Meat and sugar must now be bought on the free 
market at prices far beyond the reach of the average peasant 
or artisan. How the situation will develop in either country 
cannot easily be foreseen; purges do not in themselves produce 
food-supplies. The East German situation does not concern 
that territory alone, for as the stringency there grows the 
volume of refugees crossing into West Germany increases, 
creating serious problems of maintenance, particularly in 
Berlin. Here too tension on the frontier, marked by the shoot- 
ing of a Western Berlin policeman and the inadequately con- 
firmed report of the shooting of an Eastern Berlin policeman, 
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is growing, and there was some reason for the request of the 
West Berlin Burgomaster to the Allied Commandants that the 
police might be allowed to carry heavier arms. But the sem- 
blance of civil war must be avoided if possible, and. the 
Commandants are on the whole wise to decide instead that 
Allied military patrols shall be more numerous and more 
readily available. 


Uneasiness in Egypt 


All the news from Egypt in the past week has been of failure 
to make progress in the major projects on which the stability 
of the country depends. The rather alarmist nature of some of 
the reports of unrest in the Canal Zone and of frustration and 
impatience within the military governing group may have 
exaggerated the seriousness of the situation, but trouble has 
never been far from the surface for more than a year now, 
despite the strenuous efforts of General Neguib to maintain the 
calm in which alone progress can take place. So that when 
the negotiations on the future of the Sudan show signs of 
sticking at the last stage, and at the same time cotton prices 
stay deep in the doldrums, measures of social reform fail to 
make headway, and the advocates of guerrilla warfare 
against the British in the Canal Zone once more raise their 
voices, it is as well to prepare for trouble. Nobody suggests 
that General Neguib himself is losing patience in the face of 
all the many difficulties that face him. But there has always 
been an element of tragedy in the situation of this honest 
and able soldier trying to cure all the ills of his country with 
a policy of “unity, discipline and work,” while all the old 
elements of political intrigue, corruption, impatience among the 
younger army officers and the terrorism of the Muslim Brother- 
hood have been slowly creeping back into positions of power. 
It is still possible that General Neguib will win through, but 
he cannot possibly do it quickly or easily. And that in turn 
means that the British Government must also face months and 
years of patient negotiation, during which there will be cease- 
less demands upon them to make political concessions, as they 
have done in the course of the Sudan negotiations, give 
economic aid, as they have done in releasing blocked sterling 
to tide the Egyptian Government over difficulties, and put up 
with violent talk and occasional violent action in the Canal 
Zone. But the price of impatience or despair on either side is 
a possible repetition of the horrors of Ismailia and Cairo a year 
ago. There is nothing for it but to remain steady. 


A Parliament for Europe? 


The ad hoc Assembly of the European Coal and Steel Union 
would appear to be acting with some impetuosity in 
settling down to consider the elaborate and comprehensive 
draft of a Constitution for a European Political Union— 
in effect for a European Parliament—which a six-nation 
constitutional committee has prepared for it. The demand 
for political union is intelligible. An executive, and to a 
limited extent legislative, body, the Assembly itself, has been 
brought into being. Within its own sphere it is invested with 
fuller authority than any other international body. Even so 
its powers are small compared with those to be enjoyed by 
the European Defence Community when that body takes shape. 
Whether the political functions of the two- bodies merged into 
one, as it is intended that they shall be, can be exercised by 
any instrument less ambitious than a full federal Parliament 
remains to be decided. Meanwhile there is no doubt some- 
thing to be said for having the ground-plan of such a body 
drawn out. What is proposed is a two-chamber legislature, 
the popular House consisting of 261 members elected by 
direct, universal suffrage (i.e. by a vote of all qualified citizens) 
in the six constituent States, and a Senate in which the con- 
stituent States will not, as under the American Constitution, 
have equal representation, but be elected (by national Parlia- 
ments) in the same ratio as in the other Chamber, the total 
number of seats being 87. To decide the composition of such 
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a body is easier than to fix the limits of its powers, though 
objection has already been taken to the principle of direct, 
universal suffrage. More difficulties will arise in the sphere 
of finance, for it would appear that the Parliament is to levy 
taxes, distinct from taxation for the national budget, on 
the individual citizens of the six constituent countries. It will 
be surprising if trouble is avoided in the application of that 
provision. This picture of a European Parliament is interest- 
ing, but the actual creation of such a body is a more 
formidable business than picturing it. 


Progress in Malaya 


Terror is the conventional method employed against 
terrorists. Until their whole military position was under- 
mined, the Germans and the Japanese, who in the last 
war faced major problems of internal security in the 
territories they occupied, were on the whole remarkably 
successful in dealing with guerrilla movements. Complete and 
comprehensive ruthlessness paid large dividends; reprisals 
against the civilian population were, on a short term. view, 
the answer to the problem. Where the British, with grave 
misgivings and in the teeth of protests from Parliament and 
the public, nerve themselves to impose a fine or a curfew 
on a village, the Germans or the Japanese would have burnt 
it to the ground and massacred all its inhabitants. Despite 
the ostensible handicaps of humanitarianism (or perhaps, in 
the long run, because of them) the war in Malaya is slowly 
being won. General Templer, who has been fough with the 
enemy and tough with his own side too, has exceptional gifts 
of vision and leadership. For him the shooting war is only 
the first round, and while he fights it with a growing measure 
of success, he and his colleagues press on with the battle for 
the hearts and the minds of the people. This too is going well; 
it is not only in the field that the Communists are being worsted. 
Problems of resettlement, health and education are getting the 
priority they deserve, and the task of bringing peace and unity 
back to Malaya, which once looked hopeless, is now no longer 
even in the thankless category. 


Coal—Not Good Enough 


So strong is the inclination to refrain from criticising coal- 
miners—whose response to criticism is often the reverse of help- 
ful—and so deeply ingrained has become the habit of regarding 
success and the mere avoidance of disaster as the same thing, 
that the bad record of the coal industry in the year 1952 has 
been too lightly passed over. A total production 1.7 million tons 
above the 1951 level and a reasonably healthy stock position 
have been allowed to cover up a fall in output per man-shift,_a 
flagging of total production towards the end of last year despite 
the increase in the labour force, an increase in time lost through 
disputes and a financial loss in the third quarter of 1952. All 
the excuses made for this state of affairs are to some extent 
wide of the mark. The argument that the very success of the 
recruiting campaign has partly accounted for the fall in output 
per man-shift, since the men are still being trained, does not con- 
vince, for output was higher in the earlier months of the year, 
when most of the new men came in, than it was in the later 
months, when the influx slowed up. In these circumstances Sir 
Hubert Houldsworth’s hope that better results will be achieved 
in 1953 had better be justified in detail, if it is to be shared by 
the public. In particular the major reorganisation schemes 
which are expected to show good results in output might be 
mentioned by name. Experience has shown that, if the miner 
does not respond well to adverse criticism, neither does he res- 
pond to flattery. In the circumstances the most practical course 
is to speak the plain truth. To ask the public to applaud the 
coal industry’s performance in 1952 and to place great hopes 
in its performance in 1953, while putting up with the fact that 
at the very heart of an inflationary spiral are two nationalised 
industries—coal and transport—busy contributing to the steady 
rise in each other’s costs, is to ask too much. 
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HOW SAFE IS EUROPE ? 


Churchill, carefully correcting a reporter who represented 

him as having said that the danger of a general war had 
subsided, pointed out that the best word was “ receded.” That 
was the word which was used in the White Paper issued last 
week on the December session of the N.A.T.O. Council and 
again in Mr. Eden’s broadcast on Tuesday night. Such pre- 
cision about words suggests a corresponding firmness in the 
facts and accuracy in the calculations on which the present 
attitude of the British Government is based. It can be 
readily assumed that the information on which Mr. Churchill 
and Mr. Eden have to work is of such high quality that they know 
exactly what they are doing when they suggest that the world 
in general, and Europe in particular, has rounded a most 
important corner on the hard road to security. In any case 
there is no mistaking the disposition to agree with them which 
is plainly visible in Britain and in other countries of Western 
Europe. But other factors besides a responsible assessment of 
the facts may have contributed to that disposition—for example 
a wish to reduce the burden of conscription, to enjoy more of 
the fruits of higher production in the form of better living 
rather than better arms, or simply to forget the unpleasant 
threat from the other side of the Iron Curtain. It is therefore 
still necessary to try to follow every one of the exact steps 
which have led to the present cautious but unmistakable acces- 
sion of confidence in the Governments of Western Europe, and 
to decide what the next steps ought to be—for no Western 
statesman, however sanguine, has yet suggested that we can 
afford to stand still. 

The reason which is always given for the British Govern- 
ment’s present attitude is a general reason—that the armed 
force of the N.A.T.O. countries is greater than it was and is 
going to be greater still. But this general statement leads, or 
should lead, straight to a series of particular questions. Is 
the present strength of N.A.T.O. sufficient to prevent Western 
Europe from being overwhelmed by a sudden attack from the 
East’? Is the planned increase in that strength sufficient to 
give a reasonable assurance that the present degree of security 
will be maintained, in the face of the known movement to 
strengthen the Communist forces in Eastern Europe? Or 
alternatively, is there any reliable evidence that the aggressive 
tendencies of international Communism will, or can, be 
reduced by the Russian Government ? 

Some of these questions General Ridgway, supreme com- 
mander of the allied forces in Europe, has tried to answer. And 
since he invariably takes the attitude of the professional soldier, 
asking for the tools with which to do his job, his answers 
are particularly valuable. But they are not reassuring. He has 
specifically “denied that the progress of organisation for defence 
in the West is satisfactory. That means that if an attack came 
tomorrow it might well be disastrous. We are therefore driven 
to the conclusion that the political leaders base their present 
degree of assurance on the assumption that an attack will not 
come tomorrow, or in the next few weeks or months 
—an assumption which is fairly easy to support since 
a really large movement of troops, even behind the 
Iron Curtain, is difficult to conceal. General Ridgway 
also said that if a war came in twelve or eighteen months the 
allied forces would suffer a grievous blow, although they would 
not be defeated. This presumably means that there would be 
a retreat followed by “ liberation,” which is precisely what the 
continental members of N.A.T.O. do not want. There is no 
comfort in it whatsoever. So once again we are forced to rely 
On a mere assumption—the assumption that the attack will not 
come. Evidence for that is not visible. 


] N his meeting with the New York Press on Monday Mr. 


That does not mean that evidence is not there. But if it 
exists there is a very strong case for making it public. For 
confidence in the growing safety of Western Europe does not 
merely manifest itself in a warm and comforting feeling when- 
ever Mr. Churchill voices his own opinion. It can also be seen 
in a growing number of acts and attitudes of the Governments 
of Western Europe, many of which are not reassuring at all 
and some of which are positively alarming. We may, perhaps, 
manage to accept the flattening of the curve of British arms 
production for the reason given by the authorities, that it 
would be dangerous to overstrain the economy. The assumption 
behind this is that industry and the labour force is not capable 
of a greatly increased output—an assumption which is also 
made by Mr. Aneurin Bevan and his friends—but let that pass. 
Worse things happen across the Channel. The movement to 
include Germans in the armed forces of the West has hardly 
begun, and nobody in Germany or France shows the least 
anxiety to get on with it, despite the fact that Western defence 
cannot possibly be complete without it and that the build-up 
of the so called police forces of East Germany goes steadily 
on, with air police, sea police, and land police equipped with 
artillery and tanks. The desire of the French parties for politics 
as usual is so free from inhibitions that M. Mayer has virtually 
washed his hands of the responsibility to ratify the European 
Defence Community treaty in order to get Gaullist support for 
a new Government. Yet less than a month ago the North 
Atlantic Council reiterated “That the defence of Europe, 
including Western Germany, calls for the early establishment 
of the European Defence Community.” Even the perfectly 
reasonable expression of the Council’s support for the French 
struggle in Indo-China is being blithely interpreted as a sign 
that Europe has been relegated to third place in the list of 
defence priorities, with Korea first and Indo-China second. 

It is not necessary to take too tragic a view of all this. Who- 
ever thinks that Europe can fade out of the centre of the defence 
picture, Mr. Churchill certainly does not. He made that very 
clear in New York on Monday—to the newspaper reporters and 
consequently to General Eisenhower, whose own preoccu- 
pations recently have been mainly with Korea. And in any 
case the great project for the defence of the West will not col- 
lapse if the French and German Governments fail to ratify the 
E.D.C. Treaty. It has always been possible to doubt whether 
this and the various other projects for “ making Europe ” would 
really speed the progress of defence or remove the French 
dislike of any revival of German armed force. It was the best 
device that could be thought of for overcoming a number of 
obvious difficulties, and it eventually won Mr. Eden’s support, 
but if it fails the need to find a way of incorporating Germans 
in the N.A.T.O. forces will not disappear and the attempt to 
meet that need will not be abandoned. Somewhere behind all 
the present tendencies that are blunting the urgency of the 
defence effort and turning cautious and rational expressions of 
increased confidence into excuses for a relaxation of effort and 
vigilance is—fortunately—a persistent realisation that Europe 
is not out of the wood yet. But at this moment it is certainly 
more important to foster and enhance that realisation of the 
limits of present security than to encourage laziness and wishful 
thinking anywhere. 

The only ultimate reasurrance to the West would be an unmis- 
takable sign that Russian policy towards the rest of the world 
has changed. That sign has not yet come. The slight move- 
ment towards more friendly contacts on the cultural level, the 
carefully fostered revival of vague talk about the possibility of 
a new popular froat, the hints contained in Mr. Stalin’s recent 
replies to the questions submitted to him by the New York 
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Times—all these may be nothing more than the latest mani- 
festation of the continuous Russian attempt to persuade the 
West to make large payments for small concessions and be 
thrown off its balance by a mere flutter of Russian eyelashes. 
The whole object of Western policy is, in the end, to live at 
peace with Russia, but it must be real and solid peace, and the 
evidence that the Russians want it must be real and solid evi- 
dence. At the moment the West is so far from having that 
evidence that it must devote very large resources to defence 
while looking out first for signs of any weakening of the element 
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of aggression in Communist policy. Today there is no room 
for complacency about the defences of Western Europe and 
very little even for encouragement. Mr. Churchill is no doubt 
in the best position to know just what ground for encourage- 
ment there is. The rest of the world should be most careful not 
to attach greater importance to it than he does. And perhaps 
he himself can help, when he returns to this country, by making 
a fuller statement than he has made so far—in fact as full a 
statement as the rules of military secrecy permit—of the exact 
reasons for his present moderately hopeful frame of mind. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


S a pedestrian who was once knocked down very 
decisively by a motor-car, and a motorist who has never 
knocked anyone else down (as yet), I was a good deal 

interested in the Ministry of Transport’s report on road 
accidents in 1951. That there were fewer fatal, but more non- 
fatal accidents than in 1950 is not the important fact, nor 
even the tragic statement that in 1951 fifteen persons were 
killed on the roads every day. Those are consequences. 
What is imperative is to study the causes and deal with them. 
Motorists, of course, cause far more accidents to other people, 
principally pedestrians, than to themselves. A surprising fact 
is that 76 per cent. of all accidents took place on roads subject 
to a speed-limit. That means two things, first that the zebra 
crossings should be found to have reduced the carnage when 
the 1952 figures are published; and secondly that excessive 
speed on non-restricted roads is not a very serious factor. 
Human error, culpable or otherwise, is obviously a constituent 
in every class of accident. Motorists are often careless—and 
carelessness in the use of a lethal instrument like a car is always 
culpable in some degree. So are cyclists and pedestrians, 
particularly the cyclist who swerves unaccountably, and with 
no kind of warning. But accidents will never be eliminated, 
perhaps not even greatly reduced, till the road system of the 
country is vastly improved. Successive Chancellors of the 
Exchequer, in misappropriating for general national purposes 
the bulk of the motor taxes that were meant to be devoted to 
the roads, must be held personally responsible for no small 
part of the annual slaughter. 
os * - * 
It is a long time since a sermon has received so general and 
extensive publicity as Dr. W. E. Sangster’s call for a revival of 
religion at the Central Hall at Westminster last Sunday. It was 
obviously a very striking sermon and a very useful one. It was 
not quite pragmatism, as William James in_ particular 
expounded pyagmatism, i.e., the commendation of religion 
because the “acceptance of it has good effects, but there was 
clearly an element of that in it. I have not seen the whole text 
of the sermon; there was no doubt more of it than was reported. 
It seems to me that if you are to call for a revival of religion 
you need to indicate how it is to happen. There is a great deal 
in a sentence of a letter in Tuesday’s Times appealing for more 
thoughtful teaching of the Christian faith: “ Our main prob- 
lem is with people who are not so much unwilling to believe 
as unable to do so.” The essential fact to proclaim about 
Christianity is that it is true, not simply that if there were more 
of it there would be fewer prostitutes and fewer thugs and 
fewer divorces and fewer wars. That was what John Wesley 
proclaimed. I have no doubt Dr. Sangster did too; but such 
a message is not what the papers mainly report. 
* * * € 


Fleet Street just now is very busy propagating rumour. 
“ An old-established weekly is to change hands.” Obviously 
The Spectator. By no means. The Spectator is entirely happy 
as it is. The journal in question is Truth, which was founded 
by Henry Labouchere in 1877 and edited by him with great 
success, and after him by R. A. Bennett, till 1929. In recent 
years things have clearly not gone so well with Truth, for the 
Royal Commission on the Press was informed in 1948 that 
for some years the paper had been assisted by various private 


persons, including the late Lord Luke, of Bovril, Lord Perry, 
of Ford’s, Mr. Garfield Weston, of Weston’s Biscuits and 
Fortnum and Mason, and Lord Queenborough. The total 
amount mentioned—£17,000 in the seven years 1939-1946— 
was not very considerable. Figures for more recent years 
have not been published, but there is no reason why the 
Staples Press, Which has now acquired Truth,s:should not soon 
put it on a paying basis, if indeed that has not been done 
already. 
* * * x 

It is rather exhilarating to find myself at one with Lord 
Beaverbrook. In the war he is waging with certain film com- 
panies, a war gratuitously and unwarrantably forced on him, 
he is, so far as I can’ learn, completely in the right and the film 
companies completely in the wrong. A really vital principle is 
at stake. The film companies don’t like the film criticism in 
various papers, the Daily Express and the Evening Standard in 
particular, and in an attempt to make the papers change their 
ways they have withdrawn from them an immensely valuable 
volume of advertising. The ways of the papers in this matter 
may be good or bad, but for great moneyed interests to try to 
bring this kind of pressure to bear is completely intolerable. 
Lord Beaverbrook can only resist it at considerable financial 
sacrifice. If he does stand firm it should be recognised that he 
is rendering an important—almost an indispensable—public 
service. 
‘ 7 * * ok 

The New Year’s Honours List appeared on Thursday 
morning last week, and I had to write a paragraph on it 
at the last moment at the printer's, with that despot 
endeavouring to snatch the paper from beneath my very pen. 
That being so, the paragraph might well be vulnerable, but it 
was not, I think, quite as vulnerable as one or two friendly 
critics have suggested. I said I could not remember a British 
physician or surgeon being awarded the O.M. Someone 
reminds me of Lister. Very true. Touché. Then I am asked 
whether I had forgotten Dr. Adrian, or Sir Charles Sherrington 
or Sir Henry Dale. Two of them I specifically remembered. 
But the comparison was really with the new recipient of that 
honour, who is an eminent practising surgeon. The three 
Cambridge O.M.s quoted were, I have always assumed, 
honoured not for clinical work in surgery or medicine, but for 
research and various achievements in other fields. 

* x * * 

I shall be interested to hear the true explanation of the 
ostracism of London by the imposing Mexican Art Exhibition 
which has for some months been touring Europe; when in Paris 
it made a notable impression; it was then noticed in The 
Spectator. All preparations were, I understand, made for its 
reception at the Tate Gallery, when a telegram suddenly arrived 
—not exactly out of the blue, but out of Mexico City—calling 
the whole arrangement off. That the decision was announced 
after the formation of a new Government in Mexico is chrono- 
logically a fact. How far it is a case of cause and effect I 
cannot say, for apparently Sir John Rothenstein, the Director 
of the Tate Gallery, the Arts Council, under whose auspices 
the arrangements were made, and the Mexican Ambassador in 
London have no more information about the whole business 
than I have. JANUS. 


———— ee 
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The Writing of English 


By LORD EUSTACE PERCY* 


SPEAKER at a recent educational conference, who is 
reported to have referred to the “ appalling standard ” 
of English “in the lower levels in four of the leading 

universities in this country,” may find that, like a tourist in 
the Yellowstone, he has provoked an old geyser to a new 
eruption. Its last eruption occurred only a few months ago, 
when a local education authority dropped a brick into it by 
deciding to omit essay-writing from the tests for admission 
to secondary schools. Metaphor apart, there is a real problem 
here, and it may be worth while to consider some of its 
elements. 

The root of the problem is that, under certain conditions 
of social life, a boy’s power of using his native language, in 
speech or writing, has little or no relation to his native 
intelligence. At all ages, the proper use of language is to 
express experience and, at an early age, experience means, 
almost exclusively, contact with facts. If it includes some 
directly felt ideas’ an intelligent boy will be shy of putting 
them on paper, just in proportion as they are directly felt. 
If he is starved of factual experience, he will have nothing to 
express but other people’s opinions reproduced in borrowed 
language—and that is almost an exact definition of jargon. 
“ Imagination,” which we are sometimes told is the quality 
to be tested by essay-writing, is an interpretation of experience, 
not a substitute for it. ; 

Such, today, is the social life of the normal young town- 
dweller of school age, outside his school, a life revolving 
round the labour of wage-earning, in which he is forbidden 
to take part, and, perhaps, round ward politics, whence he may 
learn, at second or third hand, a characteristically bastard 
English. A frustrated appetite for direct experience is at least 
one cause of juvenile delinquency. To satisfy that appetite 
ought to be the main function of his school. Unfortunately, 
up to the age of sixth-form specialisation, the recent trend in 
education, from which we are only just emerging (though we 
are emerging), has been rather in the opposite direction—to 
feed the young intelligence, not with the red meat of facts, 
but with the slops of “ self-development.” Hence the most 
difficult, and the least recognised, element in the problem of 
premature specialisation, the schoolboy’s own craving for it, 
as a release from the factual under-nourishment of “ general ” 
educat >n. 

It used to be said that the best English in any school was 
written by merchant-navy apprentices in the ‘Conway’; and a 
few years ago the University examiner in one Training College 
region had to report that the best English was written in the 
College of Domestic Science. Probably the ideal training ip 
the use of language is-a specialisation which entails acting on 
intelligible instructions and reporting intelligibly on the action 
taken. Unfortunately again, much grammar-school specialisa- 
tion cannot take this form. For one thing, much of it must 
be laboratory specialisation, for which the appropriate language 
is, not English, but mathematics or chemical formulae. Next 
to political platforms, the most fertile source of bad English 
is probably the laboratory note-book. 


But, it may fairly be objected, has any school ever taught 
anyone much about the use of his own language ? Has that 
not always been a department of “ adult education,” rather 
than of schooling? In one of his letters to Peel from India 
Henry Hardinge apologised for his poor English, explaining 
that he had left Durham School for the army at the age of 
fourteen. In fact, by modern standards, he wrote beautifully. 
At a first impression of the House of Commons in 1921, I 





* Lord Eustace (one of the three new peers gazetted in last week's 
Honours List) was President of the Board of Education from .1924 to 
1929 and Rector of the Newcastle Department of the University of 
Durham from 1937 to 1952. 
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remember thinking that the best English there, barring some 
defect of accent. was spoken by J. R. Clynes, who went to 
work in a cotton-mill at the age of twelve. If the old pre- 
paratory and public school system added little to the 
advantages of a privileged class, can the modern primary and 
secondary school do much to correct the handicaps of the 
under-privileged ? 

There is much truth in this plea of avoidance, with one 
enormous qualification. The old schooling was, from its 
earliest beginnings, almost exclusively linguistic; it was 
humanistic mainly in the sense that it played consistently on 
that most sensitive human nerve. From that old mill one 
might emerge with “little Latin and less Greek,” and with 
a wholly sub-human idea of French; but one could: not 
emerge from it without some sense of grammar. Even non- 
linguistic subjects were offered to the pupil in a semi-linguistic 
form; one might learn little geometry from Euclid, but one 
learnt something of the due arrangement of an argument. 

But today English and American pundits have discovered 
that to introduce a child to a foreign language before the age 
of thirteen is an gducational crime. The result (hardly 
noticed in England or the United States, but very apparent to 
European educators) has been nothing less than the severing 
of English-speaking education from the cultural tradition of 
Europe, with (one cannot help fearing) far-reaching effects on 
the whole future of international understanding. It is probably 
true that boys cannot be directly taught to be articulate; 
indeed, there is a deadly danger in teaching them to arrange 
their thoughts before they have any real thoughts to arrange. 
The domination of French education by the thése is a warning 
of this danger. But, to paraphrase Arnold’s saying about 
religion, if one can hardly hope to make articulate boys, the 
deliberate aim of school education should be to make articulate 
men, 

A bad standard of English at the University is, then, as 
things stand, no evidence that Universities are admitting the 
wrong students: but what are the Universities doing to give 
them, on the threshold of adult life, the direct guidance, or 
the indirect bias, which they have not been given, and perhaps 
cannot be given, at school ? The honest reply, one fears, must 
be, very little, though the problem is recognised and a good 
deal of desultory experimentation is going on. At opposite 
ends of the range of University studies, specialisation in science 
laboratories tends increasingly to oust English as it becomes 
necessarily intensified; while the influence of Departments of 
English is limited by the axiom that a study of the masters 
of English literature does not, of itself, inspire, in student or 
teacher, a capacity to handle the sound pedestrian prose in 
which most of the world’s work has to be done. 

But in three great departments of learning, besides classics 
and modefn languages, the bias of University studies does 
seem to conduce, more or less directly, to at least a decent 
standard in the use of English—in the field sciences, from 
archaeology and geography to biology and geology; in 
medicine, where science is focused in the human patient; and 
in history, which never moves far from verifiable fact and 
responsible judgement. In provincial Universities at least, it 
may be that the best answer to the problem lies in field study, 
using that term in its broadest sense. An electrical engineer, 
accustomed to express himself in a peculiarly forbidding form 
of mathematics, finds his English tongue when he has to 
report his personal impression of Norwegian hydro-electric 
developments; and our custom in this country of requiring the 
technologist to combine his University studies with works 
apprenticeship in his vacations counteracts the dehumanising 
influence of the laboratory. Moreover, experiment, both here 
and in the United States, has proved that, at the University 
age, the sound use of English can be directly taught with 
success within a given frame of reference, such as the writing 
of technical reports. 

This last observation brings us back to our original point. 
It is the frame of reference that is essential in all such teaching; 
and it does not seem to matter much what the frame is— 
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whether it is Hardinge’s staff work in the Peninsula, or 
Clynes’ trade-union training in Lancashire, or the drafting of 
diplomatic dispatches on the lines of a now forgotten master- 
piece, written by the late Lord Sanderson for Foreign Office 
clerks, on The Use and Abuse of Red Tape. For, at all ordinary 
levels of life, the beginning and end of the art of writing is to 
mean something, and a man can convey no meaning if he is 
uncertain what he means. But as soon as he does mean 
something, let him try to convey it, remembering Chesterton’s 
maxim that “anything worth doing is worth doing badly.” 
For there is more good English in schools and Universities 
than examiners ever find, and much more that is on its way 
to becoming good, as soon as it shall be quickened and 
disciplined by experience of life. 


The Coelacanth 


By PROFESSOR C. M. YONGE, F.R.S.* 


VERY zoologist must long to have the opportunity of 
examining the structure of a new type of animal, not 
just a new species—they are always turning up—but 
a member of some hitherto unknown or undescribed group. 


Just such an opportunity seemed to have come to Professor, 


J. L. B. Smith of Grahamstown University, South Africa, when 
the coelacanth fish, later to be named by him Latimeria 
chalumnae, was caught by a trawler only a few miles from 
East London on the coast of Cape Province. Here was an 
undoubted representative of a group of fishes which, prior to 
that December 22nd, 1938, had been considered extinct for 
some fifty to seventy million years. It was sufficiently striking 
in appearance, to say nothing of size because it was five feet 
long, to be presented by the captain to the museum at East 
London. But it is not given to everyone to recognise a fossil 
fish in living form, and the animal was stuffed before it came 
under the discerning but most distressed eyes of Professor 
Smith. 

So it comes about that in the admirable account he later 
published of this fish, based, of course, entirely on external 
form, describing fins, tail, scales and skull, he refers to the 
type of this notable new species—beyond question the 
zoological find of the twentieth century—as “a_ stuffed 
specimen in the East London Museum.” That was fourteen 
years ago, and ever since then Professor Smith has been hoping 
fer another specimen, this time intact, so that he could examine 
in no less detail every feature of internal anatomy. We may 
therefore picture both his delight when he heard that another 
fish was reported caught off an island north of Madagascar, 
and his fears that ignorance, or the effects of a moist tropical 
climate, might reduce this to no better condition than the first 
before he could secure it. Here Dr. Malan took a hand and 
provided a South African Air Force machine so that Professor 
Smith was able to collect the coelacanth, in what appears to 
be a reasonably good state of preservation. 

However, although another coelacanth fish, it is different 
from the first, sufficiently so apparently for Professor Smith 
to place it in a new genus, and already we hear that he has 
named it Malania anjouanae, after Dr. Malan and the, island 
off which it was caught. So, strictly speaking, the search has 
not been concluded, although it is most unlikely that, in their 
internal anatomy, there will be important differences between 
the two fishes. 

Two question now arise: How have these fishes managed 
to survive, and what are we likely to learn from a study of 
their anatomy and perhaps later of their habits? As to 
survival, the coelacanths were common some hundreds of 
millions of years ago, when the coal-measures were being laid 
down. In those days they inhabited freshwaters, as we know 
from the nature of the deposits in which their fossilised remains 
are found. Later they moved into the sea, and they are 
abundant and varied in the marine deposits of mesozoic times. 





* Regius Professor of Zoology at Glasgow. 
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Then, about sixty million years ago, all trace of them dis- 
appears from the fossil record. Until 1938 it had been assumed 
that they had followed earlier relatives into the oblivion of 
final extinction. 

There was nothing improbable in this assump:ion. The 
coelacanths were—and are—heavily built, clumsy fish with 
fins carried on the ends of fleshy lobes, mid-way in appearance 
between fins and limbs and dubiously efficient in either 
capacity. They are far removed from the stream-lined grace 
and efficiency of a modern shark or a tunny-fish. Where 
archaic animals have survived it has usually been because they 
have been isolated in some remote environmental backwater, 
immune from competition by more modern animals. The 
three lung-fishes, of the rivers and swamps of Queensland, 
West Africa and Paraguay, which came probably from the 
same major stock as the coelacanths, have so survived. So did 
the flightless dodo and solitaire live on in the remote solitudes 
of Mauritius and Rodriguez until man and his domestic 
animals came and exterminated them. 

Within the sea, however, it would seem less easy to find 
Shelter from the competition of more efficient animals, 
particularly when such shelter is sought by an animal five feet 
long and weighing over one hundred pounds. These 
coelacanths have not come from remote depths but have been 
caught, one by a commercial trawler, the other by native fisher- 
men, in relatively shallow coastal seas. -In such waters food 
is usually abundant, and competition for it is intense. It is 
hard to understarid how these apparently far-from-efficient 
coelacanths have survived unless they have taken to some 
unusual mode of life which gives them a measure of protection. 
The unravelling of the life-history, involving quite possibly 
viviparity in reproduction, may well prove the most fascinating 
chapter in the story of the survival of the coelacanths. 

The peculiar interest in the anatomy of the coelacanths 
springs from the fact that they probably derive from the same 
basal stock as that from which all land ‘vertebrates, and so 
man himself, originally came. This is far from saying that we 
are descended from these fish. Early in the history of the 
vertebrates, in Devonian times, ancestors of the modern fishes 
appeared in freshwaters. Initially clumsy animals, they were 
gradually replaced by the more efficient products of later 
evolution, which invaded and dominated the seas. Some would 
seem to have lost practically all trace of bone, to give rise 
to the modern cartilaginous sharks and rays; others retained 
bone, but the body became stream-lined and agile, and the 
great bulk of modern fishes are descended from them. 


From another stock of bony fishes, animals which never 
acquired such efficiently active bodies and remained in the 
rivers, came the first lumbering amphibians which, in the 
swamps of the Carboniferous, began the slow vertebrate con- 
quest of the land. The coelacanths were allied to them, so that 
this unexpected opportunity to study their anatomy may tell 
us much of value about the structure of early vertebrates. It 
is true, of course, that the anatomy of Latimeria and Malania 
cannot be identical with that of Carboniferous coelacanths, but 
it may not have altered very greatly. One of the most striking 
facts about the discovery of these fishes is the extraordinary 
resemblance they bear to the reconstructions, based on fossil 
evidence, which had previously been made of coelacanths. No 
one who was familiar with such a reconstruction could have 
failed to identify Latimeria at sight for what alone it could be. 


We can all congratulate Professor Smith on the task that 
now lies before him, and hope that he will have matters of great 
interest to communicate when his study of internal anatomy 
is completed. Then I trust that he will seek to follow his 
coelacanths into the obscurity of their native haunts, and find 
out how they live and feed and by what devices of behaviour 
or unusual choice of dwelling-place they have managed to 
survive, so little changed, over such a vast period of time. 
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The Dutch Way with 
Radio 


By ANGELA CROOME 


N England it can be assumed that those who are not with 
monopoly radio are against it, because few people realise 
that there are more than two kinds of radio organisation. 

They know the B.B.C. type and the American type—by which 
is meant “ very-bad-programmes-interrupted-by-advertising ” ; 
for how many people have heard any of the American pro- 
grammes ? But, after all, these are only the North and South 
Poles of broadcasting. 

On one of the intermediate latitudes stands the Dutch radio, 
or Radio Hilversum as the Dutch Home Service is generally 
known abroad. Its programmes, transmitted from two medium- 
wave-lengths and containing a high proportion of music, are 
easily picked up in this country, and indeed have many regular 
listeners (and acquired a good many more while the B.B.C. 
was half-masted at the time of the King’s death). Radio 
Hilversum is somewhere between the two broadcasting poles, 
but definitely in what might be called the B.B.C. hemisphere. 
From an administrative point of view it is so paradoxical that 
you might think someone had won a prize in devising a 
system that combined as many contradictions as possible. It 
represents sponsored radio where there is no advertising; 
sponsored radio which is at the same time a monopoly, and 
sponsored radio which is Government-subsidised. 

A Dutchman buys a licence, which costs a little more than 
an English one, through the Post Office, as we do. From the 
fund thus collected three slices are cut. One goes to the Dutch 
World Broadcasting Organisation, which is the equivalent of 
the B.B.C.’s foreign-language broadcasting departments but is 
broadcast on short wave, and comes directly under the Ministry 
of Education. Another goes to the Netherlands Radio Union, 
a liaison body-which manages all those matters upon which 
the five sponsors wish to co-operate, such as legal affairs and 
foreign-radio liaison, has the proprietary rights over Hilver- 
sum’s technical apparatus such as studios and recording gear, 
which are loaned out to the associations as required, and also 
has the disposal of the five radio-orchestras, which are similarly 
hired out. It further puts out the news bulletins and the one 
or two other combined programmes. The remaining slice is 
further divided into five portions which go to the five broad- 
casting associations. 

The collection and distribution of funds for Dutch radio 
then is managed by the civil service, but there is no Govern- 
ment interference with the programmes put out by the asso- 
ciations. For once he who pays the piper does not call the 
tune. The suitability of material is entirely at the discretion 
of the associations, although they have some rules between 
themselves which are strictly enforced. For instance, anything 
approaching an advertisement of a commercial commodity is 
forbidden—to the extent that recently a commentator who 
mentioned in a description of a boating-trip the name of the 
pub at which the party stopped for a drink was banned from 
the air for eight days. 

But what—or who—are the sponsors that run the associa- 
tions and have so much power? Are they toothpaste manu- 
facturers, or brands of breakfast-food ? They are not. They 
are the five ways in which Dutchmen have traditionally inter- 
preted life, the five “ conceptual pillars” (as they are called) 
round which life in Holland has grown and upon which such 
institutions as, for instance, education have been centred. 
These five pillars of wisdom are--the Roman Catholic view of 
existence (represented by the K.R.O. association), the Socialist 


view (V.A.R.A.), the orthodox Protestant .(N.C.R.V.), the 
liberal-conservative (A.V.R.O.) and the liberal-Protestant 
(V.P.R.O.). 


These associations are individual programme-producing, 
editorial concerns, each engaged in keeping up the supply of 
general programmes to fill the thirty-four hours of transmission- 
time daily relayed from the two Hilversum wave-lengths. The 
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associations have at their disposal transmission periods 
arranged in turn in a complicated rota system to give each an 
equal “say” on the air. 

If, then, a Dutchman switches on to one of the Hilversum wave- 
lengths at random, what sort of thing is likely to come out of 
his instrument? If he enters in the middle of a programme, 
say a sporting event or some dance-music, he will most likely 
be quite unable to tell which of the associations is responsible 
for it, for the recipe for combining programmes of general and 
popular interest with sectarian items is that of the currant-bun; 
sectarian currants are dotted about in the neutral dough (though 
in this case the usual gastronomical position is reversed, and 
it is the dough that makes the currants acceptable). It is to 
be wondered how much is added to the satisfaction of, say, 
a Catholic devotee of football when he knows that he is 
listening to a commentary on his favourite club’s play that 
emanates from the Catholic programme: or, on the other hand, 
how much it detracts from his pleasure when it is the Protestant 
association that has provided it for him. As there are five 
associations and only two wave-lengths, however good a 
Catholic (or Protestant or Socialist) a particular listener may be, 
he cannot hope to get his Beethoven, his boogey-woogey, his 
slapstick and his sport—whatever his taste may be—always 
through his own association, nor, indeed, will his own associa- 
tion always be on the air. In practice, then, people listen in 
regardless of which association has the air—and block their 
ears presumably against the propaganda of rival creeds. 

The curious situation has arisen with this quasi-political— 
or should one say quasi-philosophical ?—sponsorship where 
the Church may advertise and a floor-polish may not. And 
there is comparatively more time spent in begging or bullying 
the listeners than ever there is with commercial radio. And, 
while reflecting that this extended advertisement of the spiritual 
commodities is paid for through the State exchequer (apart 
from the small amount that the associations raise on such things 
as bridge-drives and the sale of literature), one should not 
forget that broadcasting in Holland is a monopoly, even if five 
shareholders, as it were, share it. For the points of view repre- 
sented by the five do not, obviously, exhaust the possible ways 
of looking at life in Holland any more than anywhere else. 
Several other broadcasting associations exist besides those of 
the accepted five pillars, in fact.—the Communists have one— 
but they have neither transmission-time nor studios. Indeed, 
the five possess the monopoly of diversity. 

This monopoly is based on a limitation of categories of 
opinion whose supremacy has been standardised by tradition. 
These were the divisions the Dutch were used to, and which 
were enshrined in the political parties, and therefore had 
broadcasting associations before the war; so these were the 
categories to have associations when Radio Hilversum was 
revived after the Liberation. But there had been a consider- 
able change of temper among Dutchmen about the pillar- 
system in the meantime. Sectarian fanaticism had declined, 
and it was beginning to seem increasingly absurd to people 
that aesthetics should be managed by politics. This sharpening 
of interest in radio as an art-form can be seen since the war, 
in the greater amount of space given in the Dutch newspapers 
to radio-criticism. Moreover, there has been increasing criticism 
of the arbitrariness of the monopoly that the five associations 
enjoy; it is felt that the kind of radio monopoly that exists in 
Holland does not achieve that freedom from axe-grinding 
that should be monopoly radio’s particular virtue—and justi- 
fication for its other freedom, the freedom from paying its way. 

But of what quality is Radio Hilversum ? Many programmes 
are without doubt of high standard, and the music programmes 
in particular. Most of the concerts of serious music are second 
to none in quality, and the total amount of music put out by 
Radio Hilversum during the day exceeds the B.B.C. in quantity. 
At Easter every year Bach’s St. Matthew Passion is per- 
formed on the air, in a transmission in which all the associa- 
tions collaborate, with a traditional regularity reserved here 
only for broadcasts of such hardy sporting perennials as the 
Boat Race, the Derby and the Cup-Final. In fact, the system 
seems to work better with all its inconsistencies and absurdities 
than anyone might suppose. 
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The clue is perhaps that in the cluster of suburban villas set 
in leafy gardens at Hilversum, where the studios and staff of 
Dutch radio are housed, a high professional tradition has deve- 
loped and flourished. It is seen to best advantage in the work 
of the Dutch World Broadcasting Organisation, which provides 
a kind of Dutch radio equivalent of the British Council, and 
is free from the political affiliations of the associations. It was 
formed after the war and has expanded steadily ever since. 
(Last year 8,000 people wrote in for details of the programmes 
in English alone.) Nevertheless, most of the people in Dutch 
home broadcasting also would welcome a framework in which 
artistic integrity is set above political appropriateness in the 
arrangement of programmes— in fact, in which artistic integrity 
was paramount. They feel that then they could make use of 
the splendid equipment they possess as it deserves to be used, 
and consolidate a position among the best broadcasting- 
stations of the world which is already quite d.sproportionate 
to their country’s tiny geographical area. 


Getting to Court 
By MARGERY MUMFORD 


HE arguments put in the case of the Crown versus 

Dennis Knowle Pritt, Q.C., before Their Lordships in 

the Supreme Court of Kenya were today, the last day 
of 1952, summed up by the Chief Justice of Kenya, Sir Hector 
Hearne, sitting with Mr. Justice Bourke and Mr. Justice 
Lestang. There was all the panoply of law. The octagonal 
panelled court room with its three public galleries was not 
large enough to accommodate the crowds of Nairobi citizens 
of all races who wanted to attend. The Press sat in the jury 
box and the dock; members of the Bar of Kenya could be 
seen sitting on the floor. Their Lordships looked remote from 
all human emotion, and the voice of the Chief: Justice as he 
summed up for half an hour was as passionless as water 
running from a tap or scales played on a piano but pure and 
the perfect instrument for the delivery of a judgement in law. 
His Lordship’s verdict was unequivocal, and the learned 
Attorney-General must have tasted the bitter bile of public 
humiliation as the arguments which he had submitted were 
dismissed as argued either too narrowly or too broadly and 
the cases which he had cited as not wholly relevant. Mr. Pritt 
did not just win his case; he had a hundred-per-cent. victory 
sugared with the costs which His Lordship awarded to him. 
And that meant that the Attorney-General’s defeat was 
unmitigated by even one crumb of comfort. 2 

As for me, I expected to be interested when I got to Court. 
In the end there was even more interest in the process of getting 
there. The day before the case opened I was in Malindi, 
75 miles north of Mombasa. I decided that I would try to get 
to Nairobi that day. Nairobi is 315 miles from Mombasa by 
road, so I had 390 miles to do. I knew I could not hope for 
a berth on the train, crowded with holiday-makers, and flying 
is expensive, so, much as I loathe motoring, it was either that 
or not attending the case. Kibwana, our Arab driver, and 
I set off in the 14 h.p. Peugeot at 11.30 a.m. We allowed 
ourselves ten minutes for a sandwich lunch. The road, still 
only a few miles of it tarmac, was good and we kept up a 
steady 60 miles an hour. 

There had been some rain, and the usually barren country 
was as green as an English spring Magically there were flowers 
on the stunted thorn-trees and in the grass. Little duiker or 
dikdik sprang out of the bushes and leaped across the road 
before our onrush. Flat silly toucans flew clumsily from tree 
to tree. Kibwana said that he thought, as there had been rain, 
we should see elephant on the road; there were plenty of signs 
of them and of rhino. But I, usually alert to see game, was 
concentrated on getting to Nairobi, and, allowing for no 
incidents, I thought we might make it by 9.30 p.m. Puncture ! 
And then the rain came down in that tropical, extremist sort 
of way that has to be seen to be believed. I was wet, and when 
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Kibwana got into the car he looked as if he had been for a 
And in that five minutes the road had become a fast- 


swim. 
running stream. Before long the engine stopped—water in 
the distributor. Kibwana is a bright fellow and when 


handkerchiefs and cotton-wool had failed to dry it sufficiently 
he said he must light something under it. I produced more 
cotton-wool, he wet a little to hold it by and [f lit it. This 
happened some thirty times before we got to Nairobi, but we 
became a fast-working, almost automatic, team, and at the 
half-way inn we decided to press on after he had changed his 
clothes, | had drunk whisky and he, the good Muslim, 
coca-cola. 

At 11.30, when we were still some 50 miles from Nairobi, the 
car stopped yet again. Kibwana got out of it to open 
the bonnet and | prepared the cotton wool and matches. Sud- 
denly in the lonely. still, black night there was that unmistak- 
able cross between a whistle and a snort that means rhino. I 
could see Kibwana’s outline against the pale green southern 
sky, arrested and motionless. I leant out of the car and stared 
round, all round, not knowing at all what to do. We neither 
of us spoke. I could see nothing, but on every side except 
the south it was almost impossible to see anything at all. 
Kibwana bent to bis work and I lit the cotton-wool, but I felt 
extremely apprehensive and continued to stare all round. My 
eyes became more accustomed to the darkness. Suddenly 
I noticed that the tree which was some twenty yards from me to 
the south seemed to move. I looked more closely. It was 
rather a square tree, with rather too tidy an outline, and— 
horrors there was sticking up what I had carelessly thought 
was a single branch but which was quite obviously the horn of 
the rhino. Kibwana was still holding the flaring cotton-wool. 
He was standing on the side of the car nearest to the rhino. 
I had already loaded my little revolver. which I much dislike 
but which one might be very glad of if one happened to be 
caught by the Mau Mau. 

The rhino was now standing still. My instinct was to tell 
Kibwana to get into the car quickly, but then I realised that 
the most important thing was for us to get away, and that we 
could not do until we could get the engine going. So I opened 
both doors so that he could get in quickly: | then tried to think 
what to do if the rhino should get annoyed at the noise of 
the whining self-starter and the light of the cotton-wool and 
decide to charge. I realised that the revolver would be no 
more than a pin-prick to him, but wondered if there was any 
chance that the noise and the flash might turn him. [ thought 
that the worst that could happen wou!d be that he would 
charge the car and turn it over and probably then leave us, 
for a rhino is only capable of short-lived resolution. 

I still wanted to get to Court to hear judgement on Mr. Pritt. 
It was at that moment that I realised that the rhino was not a 
he but a she, for she moved again towards us and the little 
tree moved with her. This made matters much more 
dangerous and attack far more probable. At that moment 
Kibwana said, “ Try now, Memsahib.” But | simply couldn’t 
chance my judgement any longer. so | replied, “ No, you come 
and have a try.” She started.! As Kibwana put in the clutch 
IT shut my door and said to him. * Kibwana, what is that ? ” 
“It is a tree, Memsahib.” “ Look again.” “Oh, Memsahib, 
it’s a rhino,” and we shot off and, slippery road or no, were 
quickly doing fifty miles an hour. Ali the way to Nairobi 
Kibwana repeated ad nauseam, “ Allah has been good to us, 
Memsahib. I knew that noise was a rhino who had seen us, 
and if she had made it a second time it would have meant 
that she had decided to charge. And what would have 
happened to us then? Allah was good to us. What good 
luck we had.” City lights, however ugly the city, are always 
beautiful. How beautiful the lights of Nairobi looked at 
one o'clock that dark, wet night! And how friendly the police 
patrol were who stopped at us to look at our passes ! 

Next morning, aS [ listened to the judgement and tried to 
keep my mind on Mr. Pritt, I found it keeping itself incessantly 
on Mrs. Rhino. It was astonishing how insistent the memory 
of that lady was. 
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New Car or Old? 


By RAYMOND PARMENTER 


ROM January Ist of this year nearly all cars have to pay 
the same annual tax of £12 10s. per annum. What effect 
will this have on our choice if we are buying a car? 

No effect if we are considering a new one, but a noticeable 
difference if we are buying a used car. Is it, to begin with, to 
be a large or a small car? I myself prefer a large car. but find 
it hard to say exactly why. Some of the reasons for liking large 
cars are quite creditable. First, they are much saier to drive, 
since they usually have better steering and better braking 
and there is greater protection for the drivers and passengers 
by reason of the heavier frame and sturdier body. Secondly, 
there are a number of material reasons in favour of the large 
car which may be worth reconsideting. The general practice 
of purchasing a new car every year, or at the most every other 
year, has ceased except for trave.iers and such who cover a 
heavy mileage. During the years when new cars were unobtain- 
able we had to do without, and, growing accustomed to the 
idea, we became more careful and more skilled at maintenance. 
Our notions on the life-span of motor-cars began to change. 
The same thing happened in the field of public transport. One 
large bus-company that planned to replace its fleet every seven 
years now expects a bus to last twelve. 

This trend may before long cause some embarrassment to 
the motor-manufacturers. The long order-lists have already 
disappeared, and even if purchase-tax comes off altogether the 
present flood of new cars may not find a ready market for very 
long. The potential home market may turn out to be perman- 
ently smaller than was estimated. Many people who would 
never have bought a used car before the war are now prepared 
to consider the idea. The new car-tax may well affect 
their choice. The reduction in tax on some of the bigger pre- 
war cars will be as much as £25 a year, and at present prices 
this will buy petrol for about fifty miles of motoring per week. 
If we can overcome the major disadvantage of the higher 
petrol-consumption by planning a small annual mileage, and 
if we have the necessary garage space, then there is much to be 
said for a good pre-war car of say 1937, °38 or °39, of twenty- 
to thirty horse-power. Many such cars will still be giving good 
service in ten years’ time. Their coachwork was built to last, 
their engines and transmission have never been overstrained 
and their equipment is of high quality. 

A discriminating purchaser of this type of used car may be 
agreeably surprised at the value he has secured. When they 
were mew many of these cars were perhaps unreasonably 
expensive. The difference in price between the mass-produced 
and the more individually-built car is bound to be dispropor- 
tionate, partly because of the high cost of tooling and partly 
because of the consumers’ willingness to pay. To take an 
example from American cars that were fairly plentiful and 
widely represented before the war, a Chevrolet might cost £300 
but a Packard £550, -and, if the latter were a custom-built car 
with superior coachwork, £1,150. Now in the course of years 
this geometric progression disappears, and the range of prices 
narrows. In some cases the very expensive but unusual car 
will lose all its premium, and if spares are difficult to obtain 
be offered below the price of the better-known makes. Some- 
times American spares can be obtained although expensive, 
while many British stocks have been exhausted. In this matter 
the advice of a reputable dealer can be well worth having. 

There has beeén so little “ catch ” trade for many years, and so 
much maintenance work for them to do, that the bigger garages 
in London and quite small ones in the provinces have built 
up their clientéle and have every reason for wanting to keep 
their customers. They will often know the whole history of a 
car and be able to forecast with accuracy its performance over 
the next year or two. 

It is too early yet to say what the effect of this change in 
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tax will be on the prices of used cars of high horse-power. At 
present they are tending like all the others to continue to fall; 
most of them are already a half of what they were a year ago. 
Time was when you could buy an old but serviceable car for 
£50. Those happy days have not returned, but they may not 
be far off. My only fear is that the rapid death of so many 
pre-war small cars, and the gradual realisation of the utility, 
under the new tax conditions, of these sturdy veterans will 
cause prices to harden. Many will prefer to wait till the 
Budget. 

The Chancellor has refused to anticipate the Budget by any 
announcement in regard to purchase-tax. By the time he comes 
to make his decisicn he may not have much choice. He may 
dislike the prospect of losing so much revenue, he may regret 
the certain overcrowding of a road-system which is already a 
generation out of date, but he may be compelled to save the 
industry. Motor manufacture is largely an assembly of 
bits and pieces that have grown ever more complicated year by 
year. The comp‘ex pattern includes hundreds of small foun- 
dries, large and small equipment- and accessory-manufacturers 
and a host of ancillary trades. The pipe-line is bursting, and 
the crisis may not be more than a few weeks off. - 

If the flood is reteased and a spate of new cars at reasonable 
prices begins to fill the showrooms, there will still be one small 
group of owners who will not be quite so anxious to buy. In 
the general interest of justice and tidiness they were given a 
nice present from the Chancellor on January Ist. The cost 
of putting their car on the road is far less formidable, and they 
are looking forward to many years of reliable if unfashionable 
motoring. 


“New Year Greetings” 


[The recipient of this instructive communication from a 
business firm in India has forwarded it for the edification of 
readers of The Spectator.] , 


WE take liberty to tender to you and your family our true 
and genuine sentiments of felicitations on this auspicious 
occasion. 

Our devoted prayer is that Omnipotent may confer on you 
blessing comprising fortune, health, happiness glorious fame 
and unprecedented success in your attainments. 


We gratefully recollect reminiscence of your collosal 
co-opration, most precious patronage, instrumentality favour 
and kindness of magnitude which immensely contributed to 
our solid establishment and present day business status: We 
unfortunately do not have adequate words to express and 
convey to you our deep and profound gratitudes but rely that 
our sincere wishes warm and true would be sufficiently 
significant to repay this heavy debt and indebtedness. 


This would-of course, gratify us to know your general 
welfare and official activities since we are anxious to ascertain 
this information from overseas. 

We take further privilege to send this traditional “ Xmas 
Card” which we trust reaches your holy hands duly. 


On the eve of the New Year we pray specially for Universal 
Peace and plenty, affluence in all commodities and magni- 
ficience, glory and paramount reign of Her Majesty Queen 
Elizabeth on Her Realms and may God Bless her as well. 

our exclusive wish is for industrial progress of England 
to lead and guide the world as merciful benefactor to awaken- 
ing, learning and scientific development. It is now inevitable 
to forget them and their country. 

Hence with gratitudes supreme and compliments we remain 


Dear Sir, 
Yours very cordially, 
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My Factory 


By OLIVER CRAWFORD (Worcester College, Oxford) 


N July, 1952, in a heat-wave, I went to work in a factory. 
After only five months my memory of that factory has 
become untrustworthy, and I find myself saying, “Oh, 

it was a most valuable experience. Every minute was worth- 
while and I wouldn't have missed it for the world.” When 
backed with convincing local colour these clichés become 
impressive. But, even if I cannot see back inio my mind of five 
months ago, I can see the setting in which it moved. The 
factory was a canning factory. While I was there it canned 
peas. There were fifty students, engaged to work during the 
rush, and we lived in tents fifty yards away. We made a net 
profit of up to £10 a week; we worked up to fourteen hours 
a day, five-and-a-half days a week. We got up at seven and 
went to bed when work ended, usually about eleven. We ate in 
a marquee or the works cantees. These were the facts of 
existence as they would have been expressd in an official 
publication. What I remember are what the days felt like from 
inside, when time-tables were translated into fatigue and rates 
of pay into green pound “motes. 

I know that after three days I gave in. I stopped trying to 
be objective or intellectual; I narrowed my consciousness down 
to the humbler fields of eating a meal or working a machine. 
I could do nothing else, for the floor of the factory seemed 
an incohereat cacophony assaulting every sense. The noise was 
a tuneless roar which forestalled conversation, while each 
machine had its individual bellow or rattle or squeak. Miniature 
escalators carrying bowlfuls of peas continually stopped and 
started, like intermittent machine-guns. Every few minutes 
a can collapsed under the pressure of having its lid clamped 
on, and was torn shrieking to pieces. Each machine lived in 
its particular cloud of steam, and the heat-wave was at its 
height, so we wore only trousers and gum-boots and cooled 
ourselves with cold water from the hoses. The concrete floor 
was either mushy with piles of spilt peas, or running deep in 
water while the peas were washed away. -We were deafened, 
running with sweat and exhausted, aware _of nothing but the 


present. 

But while the noise and heat and mess never changed, our 
work did. As the grade and size of the peas coming off the 
fields altered, and the assembly-line switched from bottling to 
canning, or changed the size of can, so we went from job to 
job. We pulled buckets of peas along the floor with steel 
hooks, worked the machines which washed the peas, cooked 
the peas and canned the peas, wheeled trolleys full of can-lids, 
hosed floors, carried sacks of sugar. With cranes we moved 
iron baskets full of shining silver cans, boiling-hot. We went 
up to the can-loft inf the ceiling from which the empty lidless 
cans slid down chutes to the machines below. We stacked 
and re-stacked hundreds of thousands of cardboard boxes full 
of filled, sealed cans; unloaded lorries and pitchforked tangled 
pea-vines into the separating machine—any one of fifty jobs, 
each with the sole object of ensuring that a hundred times each 
minute a can, a can-lid and a pint of cooked peas arrived 
simultaneously at a machine, were united, boiled, labelled, 
packaged, stacked, sorted, listed and sent away. 


The siren went at seven-thirty. To start work then is to 
make a nine-thirty tea-break the middle of the morning, and 
Housewives’ Choice a stepping-stone half way to lunch. We 
worked till twelve, from one to five, and from five-thirty to 
about eleven, with three ten-minute tea-breaks. Time became 
elastic, and stretched unbelievably. The clocks did not move. 
Each present moment was unbearable, but once past it was 
forgotten. Each day left no mark in the mind, only the dull 
weight of endured strain. And under the hour-long beat of 
noise the mind ceased to think. If the job was dull enough, 
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the mind dreamed and wandered and went for walks. Thought 
was ground away, and instead a tune, or a scrap of poetry, 
would circle endlessly. Rupert Brooke and La Ronde kept 
me company for hours. Long returns to the past, visions of 
the future, problems of the present, anger and exaltation, bore- 
dom and hope and fatigue, irritation and sheer sickness of 
soul—all had their turn. All were inconsistent, uncontrolled 
and unremembered. And always one eye was on the clock, 
and one part of the mind busily occupied in not thinking about 
the cream-bun, the cup of tea, the letter or the night’s sleep 
which would come in three, two, one hour’s time. 


Various vignettes remain—the enormous importance of pay- 
day; clocking in and out and letting the yellow card slip down 
while the machine went tinkle-punch; hanging on grimly for 
overtime in the evening, sometimes till after midnight; seeing 
the tall chimney still heaping up black smoke against the stars; 
pausing for a bun in the canteen before groping back to a 
littered tent; going to bed by the light of an indecisive but 
very long-suffering candle. 

And the people. The boy of twenty with wife and son who 
had won £2,000 in the Pools and had put it all away for his 
child; the ex-paratrooper from Arnhem who had strong views 
on the Dutch; the Ukrainian nationalist who had fought beside 
the Germans and had strong views on the Russians; the man 
of sixty whose two sons had died on the same day, one in 
England, the other killed in Egypt by a bomb hidden in an 
orange-barrow; the grandmother with the apple-dumpling face, 
sitting by a conveyor- belt picking out the blackened peas on the 
last day before she retired, surrounded by the young factory- 
girls who would presumably spend their entire working-lives 
in factories just as she had done; the under-manager with 
ginger moustache, acid tongue, white shirt-collar turned up 
and gum-boots perpetually on the go all round the factory— 
I talked to all these, and perhaps I learned something. I like 
to think that perhaps I came to see how so many people 
combine to make up the kind of society that factory was, and 
how the factory influenced their lives in almost every detail. 


I like it so much, in fact, that I am still prepared to give 
anyone a lecture on “ What I Learned at My Factory.” I 
draw enormous conclusions, elaborate on economic mechanisms 
and trace political implications. At the end I have once again 
convinced myself that I enjoyed the work; that the long hours 
were a caress, the conditions a balm. At last I have a platform 
to stand on, a trumpet to blow, a solid backing of fact for the 
fanfare of cliché. I am now an expert on industrial conditions. 

* * * * 

Honourable mention and one guinea each to A. M. 
Mackenzie of St. Andrews University and Ronald F. Gunn of 
the Edinburgh College of Agriculture. 





Deep Thoughts in January 


What apt provision Nature’s made ! 

In winter we need sun, not shade, 

So trees are bare to let it through ! 

In winter, nights are longer, too, 

So as to make the day-time short 
Because there’s not much outdoor sport ! 


Further examples of the kind 

Spring to the more reflective mind. 
Why is it cold? Because we'd tire 
Of lengthy evenings round no fire ! 
Why does our lawn, e.g., not grow ? 
Because we’re home too late to mow ! 


In loftier things the rule holds good :— 
The holly meets its Xmas pudd. ; 

To every New Year resolution 

Sin makes its punctual contribution. 
Need and supply—no balance lacks ! 
The sole exception’s income-tax, 


JUSTIN RICHARDSON. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


ART 
Dutch Drawings (British Museum) and other Exhibitions. 


OF the 200 prints and drawings of the Dutch school that the British 
Museum has put on show to coincide with the exhibition at Burlington 
House, very nearly half are by Rembrandt. This is not, that is to say, 
a balanced, or even representative, selection, but the riches of the 
museum are so prodigious that, however familiar one may think 
oneself to be with the main items in its keeping, there cannot fail to be 
surprises in any exhibition that it puts on. This time it is the precise 
and formal elegance of the highly-finished eighteenth-century water- 
colours that is most unexpected. The loose calligraphy of Jan van 
Huysum’s formally conceived fruit and flower pieces, the precise 
topography of Abraham Rademaker, Jacob Cats, Hubertus Petus 
Schontern and Gerard van Battem are alike delightful. The earlier 
drawings date from the fifteenth century. There are examples of 
Jan van Scorel and Lucas van Leyden, and among the other surprises 
is the odd little deathbed scene so delicately limned by Jacob de 
Gheyn in 1601. Curious, too, are the coloured engravings by 
Hercules Seghers, by whose work Rembrandt was not unaffected. 
Adriaen van Ostade continues the Breughel tradition ; Cuyp is as 
strong as Ruisdael is weak ; Koninck is as free as Saenredam is 
considered. But it is Rembrandt’s show. There are examples here 
of the most elaborately built-up compositions (how radically he was 
wont to amend his first ideas may be judged by the first and second 
states of the etched Christ Presented to the People) and of the most 
brilliantly economical impressions dashed down at white heat, 
together with every intermediate stage. 

* * - - 

At the Redfern, Mary Fedden shows a recent series of her pretty, 
decorative paintings, touched now and again with memories of 
Christopher Wood. She is at her best in her still-lifes, which are rich 
and joyous and sumptuous in colour. John Verney, at the same 
gallery, is still exploring a large number of modes in which to express 
himself. It may be that his most recent paintings, looking like aerial 
views of fields farmed on the mediaeval strip principle, are his most 
personal, but it remains to be scen whether’ the manner is capable 
of wider exploitation. 

* * * * 

The New Year’s Exhibition at the Leicester Galleries—the winter 
counterpart of ‘* Fame and Promise ’’—is as catholic as ever in its 
selection. One can byt recall a number of pictures that are especially 
rewarding in their various ways. The small Sickert sketch of Dieppe 
(No. 43) 1s exceptionally felicitous ; an evening scene at Hammersmith 
Bridge, by Ruskin Spear, is remarkable for its exact tonality ; Lional 
Bulmer, a name new to me, shows a beach scene, Two Capstans at 
Thorpeness, which somehow combines the precision of a surrealist 
with the fluent grace of a William Nicholson ; Stella Steyn contri- 
butes one of her slight but curiously compelling paintings ; Merlyn 
Evans’ Two Forms shows a continued increase in power ; G. Hammond 
Steele has a couple of pleasant landscapes ; while Villon, Hitchens, 
Bacon, Weight and Bawden are represented by characteristic works. 


M. H. MIDDLETON. 
THEATRE 
The Man. By Mel Dinelli. (Her Majesty’s.) 


WITH one length of howling lunacy and another of humdrum sanity, 
Mr. Dinelli has twisted a thread of horrific melodrama and then 
over-ingeniously stretched it up to and far beyond the point where 
people begin to giggle instead of gasp. If it had been half as long, 
or a third, it might have been twice as chilling: at any rate, there 
would have been fewer opportunities for reflection on the essential 
absurdity and pointlessness of such a morsel of Grand Guignol 
masquerading as ‘* psychological drama,’’ For there is neither 
psychology nor drama to speak of : only a situation, which has no 
correspondence with common experience, extended intolerably. 
Mrs. Gillis (Miss Joan Miller) is a housewife who, when her lodger 
goes on holiday, engages the young Howard Wilton (Mr. Bernard 
Braden) to help her clean the house. Wilton is good at waxing 
floors in the brief intervals between venting his grudge against the 
world, but before you can say schizophrenia it is clear to everybody 
except Mrs. Gillis that there will be more polishing off than polishing 
in the day’s doings. By the time Mrs. Gillis tumbles to it, the doors 
are locked and the keys in Wilton’s pocket. So far so good, and the 
great question is, will he or won’t he ? Mr. Braden, an agreeable 
comedian, plays the crackpot rather in the manner approved by 
C. P. Scott for journalists—a strong man holding himself in. Miss 
Miller matches this with the likeness of a terrified woman holding 
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herself in. Occasionally they refrain from restraint and bang about 
a bit, and from time to time other characters are brought in to give 
variety to the already numerous suspense-generating devices 
employed by Mr. Dinelli. Will he or won’t he ? No, he won’t; 
yes, he will ! Hot and cold. Mind your back, there! After an 
hour’s dose of this, so far as one member of the audience was 
concerned, Wilton could have whistled the rest of the characters 
on from the wings and slaughtered the lot. IAIN HAMILTON. 


CINEMA 


My Cousin Rachel. (Odeon.)}——The Prisoner of Zenda. (Empire.) 
——HwHullo Elephant. (Rialto.) 


My Cousin Rachel is described by its promoters as a ‘‘ new romance 
sinister.’” From a novel by Miss Daphne du Maurier and starring 
Miss Olivia de Havilland and the much heralded Mr. Richard 
Burton, jt is not only romantic and sinister but also, as regards the 
story at any rate, highly unsatisfactory. Is the beautiful half-Italian 
widow of Ambrose Ashley his murderess and the potential murderess 
of his foster-son, or is she the demure lady graciously brewing oh 
such a number of tisanes by her Cornish fireside ? The signs point 
this way, that way and widdershins, leading up cul-de-sacs and down 
blind alleys, finally to leave their exhausted followers floundering in 
amaze. It is exasperating. 

As a vehicle for its stars, however, this slow-moving galleon, 
floated on turbulent waters by Mr. Henry Koster, has much to 
commend it. It gives Mr. Burton ample time to develop the 
character of a fierce young man tormented first by a desire for 
revenge, then by passionate love, then by jealousy and despair. It 
is a fine performance. Out of the black broodiness, out of the 
tiresome mysteries, the sparks fly upwards with a vengeance, and on 
his not particularly well-constructed anvil he forges a bright flexible 
blade. That he will also forge ahead is not to be doubted, every 
inflection of his strong voice, the dedicated light in his eye, his 
confident grip upon every scene proclaiming him to be that rare 
treasure, the inspired actor. Even Miss de Havilland, as sure of her 
place on the screen as the sea is of its bed, is caught in the backwash 
of Mr. Burton’s passage. With him in full sail she, for all her 
ability, drifts a little astern. Given a fairer wind Mr. Burton may 
conquer all the Hollywood oceans. 

How far removed are the fevered passions of the Cornish Riviera 
from the passionate fevers of Ruritania ! How easy it is, given the 
right uniforms and a couple of Strauss waltzes, to embrace without 
a qualm the notion that two people can resemble each other so 









man 
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exactly that even their closest relations are utterly foxed. The 
Prisoner of Zenda, which illustrates to perfection this impossible 
biological feat, is now at the Empire, and it is lovely to think that 
yet another generation will be witness to the successful impersonation 
by that grand Old Etonian Rudolph Rassendyll of his dissolute 
cousin King Rudolph of Ruritania. Of course Mr. Stewart Granger 
does look rather like Mr. Stewart Granger, but when one of the 
characters he is portraying is so palpably depraved and the other 
so upright and manly it is magic, and nothing short of it, that 
enables one to join Mr. Robert Douglas in failing to recognise his 
brother, 

With Mr. James Mason as a debonair and cynical villain, the one 
and only Rupert of Hentzau, with Miss Deborah Kerr looking 
positively edible, with Mr. Louis Cathern gravely mouthing patriotic 
platitudes, the film is well stocked with talent, and indeed the often 
foolish words are honoured in their delivery. Here is a feast of 
courtliness, courage, tenderness in the rose-garden ; here is a brew 
of guile, perfidy and sheer plumb wickedness. Here, above all, is 
Mr. Granger, who has rarely, if ever, been better—noble, romantic, 
valorous, the answer to every maiden’s prayer even if he does, with an 
eyeglass, look as vacuous as a goldfish. 

In Hullo Elephant the great director Vittorio de Sica leaves his 
administrative chair and appears before the cameras as a poor 
Roman schoolteacher, the father of four, the precariously poised 
resident of a mildewed flat and the recipient of a baby pachyderm 
despatched to him in a crate by Sabu ‘* King ’’ of India. Children, 
angry landlords, police, and elephants in fourth-floor flats make for 
a deal of noise, but through the confused pattern of verbiage the 
thread of a delightful fairy-story runs silver-bright, and it is a pleasure 
to watch Signor de Sica following it with starry eyes. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM, 


Prayer for a Sentry 


Neither strong nor tall, a stone at his heart, 
Yet he stands like a wall in his lumpish boots. 
He is limbed like a doll in pathos of lead. 
And his life is a feather, whose face is rough 
With beer and weather. A stone’s at his heart 
But his heart is not stone, who stands alone 
In lumpish boots in pathos of lead. 
At the distant end he stands like a wall 
Upon many dead. Tender his roots 
Though rough his head, who stands like the wall 
At the end of a garden. Frost, do not harden 
Him. Sun, ascend. And today let fall, 
Impassive God of the soul and the clod, 
No jagged rain, no shower of pain 

Upon his head ! I. H. 


MUSIC 


Carl Nielsen. 

Tuis* is the first study to appear in England of a composer who held a 
great position during his lifetime in his native Denmark and was 
respected in Germany, but made little mark in the Anglo-Saxon or 
Latin world. Mr. Simpson has clearly been prompted not only 
by his great enthusiasm for Nielsen’s music but by a strong sense 
of the injustice done, outside his own country, to a composer who, 
as Mr. Simpson believes, showed in his music that he held the answer 
to some of the main problems which have beset twentieth-century 
composers. There is even a note of impatience in Mr. Simpson’s 
mentions of Nielsen's contemporaries, Sibelius and Vaughan 
Williams, who have won in this country the recognition which is 
only beginning to be accorded to Nielsen himself. The book is, in 
fact, the work of an apostle and states a maximalist case, just as 
Philip Heseltine and Cecil Gray stated the maximalist case for the 
music of Delius and Sibelius thirty years ago ; and, if the success 
of these earlier champions is a reliable guide, Mr. Simpson’s book can 
be expected to add considerable impetus to the already existing 
movement for the rehabilitation of Nielsen both here and in 
America. . 

It is chiefly as a symphonist that the composer is considered, and 
each of his six symphonies is allotted a chapter in which technical 
analysis, aided by music examples, is combined with a humanistic 
interpretation entirely in Nielsen’s own spirit. The problems of the 
twentieth-century composer to which Mr. Simpson finds the answer 
in these works are two—on the technical side the problem of tonality 
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and on the wider, more general, issue that of the artist’s relationship 
to his hearers. Tonality is a root assumption in all Nielsen’s music, 
and in these analyses of his symphonies everything is interpreted in 
terms of a search for tonality, a struggle between tonalitics or a 
scheme of tonalities once found and established. Closely allied to 
this insistence on tonality as a still unexplored rather than an already 
exhausted musical phenomenon is Nielsen's sense of the near relation- 
ship between music and human life and character. Himself a peasant 
and for long an orchestral player, Nielsen had little use for the 
theorists or those conscious heirs of a long and glorious musical 
tradition whose weight they found overwhelming, the superior 
persons whose jaded palates craved for the stimulation of what 
appeared to him gratuitously undertaken and unhealthy innovations, 
Music, he believed, could and should both reflect and illuminate 
human life and character in these commonly accepted every-day 
forms which we call ** normal.’’ 

The titles which he gave to his symphonies—The Four Tempera- 
ments, The Expansive, The Inextinguishable, The Simple—merely 
emphasise the close connection which existed for Nielsen between 
sounds and rhythms and the struggles, conflicts, joys, fears and 
sorrows of the human condition. Mr. Simpson emphasises, for fear 
of our misunderstanding Nielsen’s meaning, the fact that he was 
if anything an ** anti-romantic *’ and had little use for ‘‘ programme 
music *’ ; he was not consciously concerned with exhibiting in his 
music his private, transient emotions (though every composer is, 
in fact, obliged to do this) nor with the representation or evocation 
of external phenomena, but with the objective facts of human 
character and experience. His own musical experience was rooted 
in the folk-song of his native country, and he continued all his life 
to draw nourishment from this source. In fact, the specifically Danish 
character of much of. his music is emphasised by Mr. Simpson, 
although it must be taken for granted by those who are not acquainted 
with either the country or the people ; and there seems to be a hint 
of special pleading when Mr. Simpson writes of a movement that it 
is ‘* outwardly Brahmsian but inwardly and serenely Danish.*’ 

Although chiefly concerned with Nielsen as a symphonist, Mr. 
Simpson discusses all his works in this book, and Torben Meyer 
adds a biographical chapter and a chronological survey of his com- 
plete output. A list of recordings of Nielsen’s music available in 
this country will be of especial use to students until the day, not 
perhaps so far distant, when these works are part of the normal 
concert repertory. MARTIN Cooper. 


BALLET 


Le Lac des Cygnes. (Royal Opera House.) 


THE new production of Swan Lake, by its very splendour and 
importance, makes even more demands than formerly upon its 
premiére danseuse. The rdle Odette-Odile must now, more than 
ever before, be performed with brilliant artistry and command 
if it is to shine out against so exciting a background. Bearing 
this in mind, one is hardly surprised to be left with a certain feeling 
of flatness after Nadia Nerina’s performance; for it is too much 
to expect that this young dancer, with so little experience in the 
great classical parts, should take and hold the lead on such a very 
high level. Not that Nerina does not dance with assurance and 
certainty; she is steady in poise and has a lovely arabesque; but 
she is handicapped by her shortness, and cannot afford not to 
stretch to the utmost in order to achieve the long and flowing lines 
necessary to this poetic rdle. Her movements, especially in Acts 2 
and 4, are too clipped and brittle, and, instead of allowing her own 
charming sympathetic personality full rein, she is inclined to impose 
upon it deliberate mannerisms which formerly were foreign to her, 
Above all she seems too occupied with the weight of the task allotted 
to her to be able to devote herself to the meaning behind her dancing, 
but perhaps in time, and with more experience, she will develop 
and project her own especial interpretation. LILLIAN BROWSE, 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Our headlights picked up two hares sitting on the road, their ears 
erect and their large eyes glistening. As we came uphill to them, one 
loped a little way along the road and the other followed. They made 
no attempt to run up the bank and escape to the rough field from 
which they had come. At a distance they did not seem very large, 
and when the light caught their flanks and undersides my fancy made 
them blue hares, although I knew well enough that they were not. 
There was no panic or terror in them. When we gained speed at 
the summit of the hill, the two ran faster, but they were well within 
their maximum and seemed to be enjoying the chase. The first to tire 
of the business swerved and crossed on to the unfenced field, and I 
had a glimpse of it slowing. The second ran on, and then took to 
the other side of the road. There was a nip in the air, and perhaps 
the hares felt in need of being warmed up. At no time had we been 
going faster than ten miles an hour. The darkness had made me think 
that the hares had been running at a very much greater speed. 


An Old Horseman 


Jim is a horseman, One day he comes trotting down into the village 
standing upright in a float that is used to collect pig-swill, and the 
next he walks at his horse’s head with a cart that his employer rents 
to the local council. Both his horses are old. The pony likes to 
take its time, and Jim is never finished telling it to get a move on. 
His voice is very gruff, and I think it is because he feels that his 
turn-out is poor and far from smart that he speaks so often to the 
pony. When he plods down with the cart, he does not hold the bridle. 
His hands are thrust in his breeches-pocket, and the horse follows like 
a dog. Jim smokes his pipe, and looks neither to left nor right. 
More than once I have followed at a distance of a few yards, and I 
have discovered that he talks to the old horse. I have never been 
able to catch what he says, for he talks softly. The harness of both 
horse and pony is worn, and straw protrudes from the collars, but, 
from the look of Jim and his charges, it will serve its time. 


After Milking 


I had to knock more than once, and a dog barked inside the house. 
No one answered, and, as I was crossing the uneven court, a young 
farm-labourer came out of the shippon to inform me that his master 
was still away but would return in about half-an-hour if I cared to 
wait. The young man disappeared into the shippon again, and I 
was left in the darkness. I made my way to the car, and sat there 
waiting for the farmer's return. The petrol engine operating the 
milking-machine in the shippon stopped. The young man came out 
and poured milk into some churns, and went off round the buildings 
with his storm lantern. I heard him moving a tractor into a shed, and 
saw his shadow along a white-washed wall as he went to lock a nissen 
hut. Later he came back and inspected a sow and her litter, and 
finally he crossed the court, the lantern swinging in his hand, and 
scraped his boots at the farmhouse door: The clock in the house 
chimed, and when I checked with my watch I found I had been there 
three half-hours. I was thankful when the farmer came. He wished 
me a jovial good evening, and was amused at my having had to wait. 
Evidently he had only two times of day, before and after milking, 
and I had arranged to call after milking! 


Mutilated Trees 


Holly-bushes that were well-covered with berries are a sorry sight 
now. The shops in the village had very little holly to offer this year 
for some reason, and so a free-lance trade in holly thrived among those 
who sell logs and make a living from odds and ends. The dark- 
leaved trees that had no berries are as symmetrical as ever, but the 
trees that were raided have been sorely mutilated. Not content with 
a few sprigs, the holly merchants tore down whole branches and left 
them hanging from the wounded trees. This sort of thing happens 
to a greater or lesser degree each year. When one discovers a good 
bush or tree he is tracked by his competitors. Fortunately, in one 
respect, there are no “Christmas” trees within walking distance, or 
most of them would be topless by now. Farther back where young 
conifers have been planted an annual watch is kept, and anyone found 
with a young tree must produce a receipt for its purchase. 


Potting-Compost 

With most of the digging donc, it is time to order seeds for the 
vegetable and flower garden and to make up compost for seed boxes 
and pots. Mix seven parts by bulk of medium loam with three parts 
of peat and two parts of coarse silver sand, adding two parts by 
weight of horn meal and two superphosphate of lime with one of 
sulphate of potash. Make sure the boxes have draining holes, and 
layer the bottom of boxes and trays with broken pot or tile. 

JAN NIALL. 
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Portrait of a salesman... 


Shrewd people expect a manufacturer to pack his pro- 
duct in a modern, designed-for-the-job container. They 
expect him to protect his goods from the slightest 
scratch or damage. They expect a pack that looks 
In short, it is the pack that sells 
That is why to-day the best 
products are packed in Medway corrugated cases. 


proud of its contents. 
the quality of the product. 


In the manufacture of these cases the Medway 
Corrugated Paper Company excels — making 

the corrugated strawboard, lining it with tough kraft 
paper and turning it into corrugated cases. 

Each case, planned to give the maximum protection to 
the goods it is to carry, is a reminder of the part 
which the Reed Paper Group, with all its resources, 
plays in the development of new packaging methods.%& 
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HEAD OFFICE: 105 PICCADILLY LONDON W.1 





% REED PAPER GROUP PACKAGING includes 
multi-wall sacks; corrugated paper and cases; kraft and M.G. 
sulphite wrappings ; grease-proof and waxed papers. 


PIONEERS IN MODERN PAPER TECHNOLOGY 
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YORKSHIRE DERBY 


By J. P. W. MALLALIEU 


Y train shot from the long Standedge tunnel just as 

dawn was creeping down Wessendon and lighting 

Black Hill. I cleared a circle on the streaming win- 
dow and peered at the moorland peaks which stretch away to 
Woodhead, to the Snake, to Featherbed Moss and to Sheffield. 
Black Hill was white, and, as the train clattered down the Colne 
Valley, I saw that the long grass was stiff and that the usually 
warm, soft peat was hard and cold. Thank goodness this is 
not a rugger match, I said. 

At the hotel a sleepy night porter brightened when he saw 
me. “ You're up for the match, I suppose,” he said. The 
waiter at breakfast was too busy guessing the score to find the 
marmalade, constituents who came to see me during the morn- 
ing with serious personal troubles could yet find time to peer 
anxiously through my office windows at the snow-laden clouds, 
and in the café where I had lunch the customers exchanged 
eager gossip about the teams while the waitresses, who would 
be tied to their jobs all afternoon, made sarcastic comments 
about people who wasted their time at football matches. 

How different all this was from last season, when Hudders- 
field seemed full of Rugby League fans, when no one mentioned 
football except to say that “ Town” was doomed and a few 
faithful dragged their long faces and leaden feet to Leeds Road 
only in the confident anticipation of disaster. But now, as we 
began our walk to the ground, there were bright faces every- 
where, shining from the sharp air and from the hope of victory, 
there were brisk, long-striding feet and there was the humming 
bubble of excitement. For that afternoon Huddersfield Town, 
second in the Second Division, were playing the Division leaders, 
neighbouring Sheffield United; and not a man in the West 
Riding was indifferent to, not a man in Huddersfield was un- 
certain of, the result. 

We joined the groups of men and women who were trickling 
down every side street from the shopping-centre. We 
hustled and jostled along, counting the years—twenty-four, if 
you allow the New Year as one—since Sheffield United had 
won at Leeds Road, we winked at each other and at last we 
were in the ground with fifteen minutes to spare and 43,000 
fellow-fanatics packed around us. Then we had time again 
to notice the weighted sky and the sand-covered pitch. We'd 
be lucky to see good football on a surface like that. We'd 
be lucky to see anything if that sky gave way. 

For a moment expectancy ebbed, for snow-clouds and a 
skating surface were not the only reasons for caution. This was 
a needle match between two teams who, with more than half 
a season gone, seem to be fighting it out on their own. It 
might well decide the championship, and such matches often 


produce more vigour than science. Moreover, this was 
a local “Derby,” and you can guess what that may 
mean. Between Huddersfield and Sheffield there is 
none of that division of Protestant and Catholic 


which turns a game between Celtic and Rangers into a 
religious war. Huddersfield and Sheffield men often speak 
to each other, and, during the cricket-season, will even risk 
taking their hands out of their pockets in each others’ company. 
But a local Derby is a-local Derby, in which the players can 
expect more bruises than goals and from which spectators can 
suffer severe injury to their local pride. When you are beaten 
at home by a team from far away you at least know that when 
the last train or coach leaves you will be shot of that team 
and its supporters for a twelve month. But a man from Hud- 
dersfield may bump into a man from Sheffield any day of the 
week and get salt rubbed in to the sorer places. So when the 
red and white of Sheffield appeared beneath the stand and pro- 
voked a roar which showed that many men from Sheffield 
had risked the moorland snow and ice, the appearance beneath 
the stand of Huddersfield’s blue and white provoked an explo- 
sion of defiance, plus some cautionary boos for the referee. 





For about five minutes the Huddersfield team seemed to be 
playing on skates. They glided over the ground and round the 
Sheffield players, while the home crowd exulted and a covey 
of Sheffield supporters near me gabbled to each other darkly in 
some language of their own. Then one of the skaters was 
tripped and the home crowd yelled, first at the referee, then 
at this covey of foreigners, in language that is universal. The 
Sheffield men looked down their noses and said nothing. Be- 
fore turning back to the game a home spectator fired a parting 
shot at them. “ Yon’s Third Division stoof, yon is,” he said. 
Seconds later, a Sheffield player was tripped and the Sheffield 
covey rose as one. “ Kon's Third Division stoof,” they yelled. 
“ Ay,” said a Huddersfield man, “ we've learned it from thee.” 
Then opening his eyes in round surprise, he added: “ Well ah 
nivver dd! Tha’ can talk King’s English same as oos.” 

The first half was not all tripping. But on that surface there 
were other kinds of falls. Here the slush would hold up a 
pass so that it was intercepted, there a player, clear away with 
the ball at his feet, would suddenly skid and lose his chance. 
Then, with five minutes of the first half left, Sheffield were 
given a penalty. If the Sheffield crowd felt any distress because 
they were about to take the lead by such means they controlled 
it with visible effortléssness. Nor was there any effort about 
the roar from Huddersficid when Sheffield duly scored. Through 
the hubbub I could hear the one word “ Referee.” But as the 
game resumed and anger was brought under control, I realised 
that the crowd was talking not only about this referee but about 
referees in general. Just look at that fellow at Swansea last 
week—and his linesman. At least the linesmen had been 
honest—blatant if you like. They had boldly put down that 
they came from Cardiff and Abertillery. But that referee had 
put down that he came from Wakefield. Why. man, we found 
out later that he was born in Pontypridd. Rumble, rumble 
as the game slid on; and half-time came while the crowd was 
still undecided about the origins of this present referee—though 
certain, of course, about his eventual destination. 

Rumble, rumble, as the game resumed, and then, suddenly, 
ecstasy. Sheffield United put through their own goal and the 
scores were level. Nothing could have pleased us more. It 
would, I suppose, have been quite nice if, after a dazzling inter- 
change of passing the length of the field, one of our forwards 
had scored with a blinding shot. But what really suited us was 
that Sheffield should do the scoring for us, and that the man 
who had the misfortune to score should have been the full-back 
who had kicked that penalty goal. We looked upwards, not 
this time in fear of snow, but in thankfulness that justice still 
reigned supreme. How we rubbed that justice in ! 

Then something happened. The players on beth sides got on 
top of the elements, got on top of themselves, got on top of us. 
They forgot that this was a needle, Derby match and began to 
play football. For the, last twenty minutes the gam: was 
inspired. End to end it went, with both teams playing for 
victory instead of kicking for it. With five minutes to go 
Huddersfield settled in the Sheffield goal-mouth. We got four 
corners in quick succession with all Sheffield yelling to the 
referee that it was long past time. Then, with two minutes 
to go, Sheffield swung it to the other end, won two corners and 
once sent the ball skidd’ng right across the open goal-mouth 
with all Huddersfield shrieking that it was practically midn ght. 
Oh that final whistle ! It had been blown twenty seconds ago, 
before I realised that the game was over. Then came a gasp, 
a sigh, a long deep-throated cheer and we realised that She Feld 
men were, after all, civilised, that these United chaps aciually 
played at our beloved Bramall Lane, that. on such a sur’ace, 
both teams had in fact done wonders, and that a 1-1 draw 
was just right. A Huddersfield supporter was so overwhelmed 


with this rush of emotion that he actually said: “I take back 
He was just poor.” 


what I called the referee. He was not bad. 
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** So old Brown’s retired at last! They've given 
him an illuminated address and put two hundred 
pounds in St. Pancras Building Society for him.”’ 
** Yes, I was at the presentation. Brown said how 
pleasant it was, after the jolts and worries of this 
, too swiftly-moving train of life, to pull up in the 
security and comfort of St. Pancras. Neat, | 
thought.”’ 
‘ You may only get the illuminated address, and it 
would be prudent to make St. Pancras the terminus DUDLEY NOBLE a leading motoring correspondent says: 
for your savings now. Write for a free copy of the 3 ; : ‘ 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 
Report by Marghanita Laski 


149 


Competitors were invited to try their iconoclastic hands at such 
destruction as Eric Linklater’s ** But, at my back, 1 always hear | Time’s 
wingéd chariot changing gear,’’ and alsv, if they cared, to supply a 
nameé for this kind of fun. 


Competitors shared the common fault of trying to be a bit too clever, 
and so not seeing the wood for the trees. The basic requirements for 
this kind of fun are very simple indeed : (a) The original lines must 
be beautiful, (6) they must be well-known, (c) the corruption must be 
so simple as to be unforgettable. These straightforward principles 
competitors complicated into fantastic imbroglios. Some needed to 
quote a whole canto of ** Paradise Lost ©’ to arrive at a little joke 
in the last line. Some chose passages so recondite that, for all this 
setter knew, the joke may well have been there from the start. Some 
made alterations of such complexity that to remember them would 
be a suitable feat for an intelligence test. And some—and among 
them most of the honourable mentions—brought off some very tasty 
verbal ploys, but failed to fulfil the essential condition of besmirching 
Real Beauty. But, admittedly, the very core of this competition was 
inhibiting, and few competitors indeed could bring themselves to 
submit an entry without appending some self-exculpatory, even 
poignant, words. 

As Mr. Guy Innes did not fail to point out, I forgot to say how 
many entries were allowed, and whether these must be original. 
The answers, as many guessed, were any number and they needn't be. 
A master-source that no one tapped was G. K. Chesterton, ¢.g., 
** Abou Ben Adhem (may his tribe decrease / By cautious birth- 
control and die in peace) **, and an oddment | found vesterday in a 
gramophone-catalogue, piquant if not perfect, ran ** 1 dream of 
Brownie in the light blue jeans.’’ But the one that started me off on 
this game I heard from a former Principal of Somerville College, 
and it ran: ** This is the place that lunched a thousand sheep.’’ 

I am not awarding a prize in the name-giving section since none 
of those offered really hit the mark. Eric Swainson’s ** cuckoo- 
quotes *" and Guy Innes’s ** quibble-quotes *" were the most 
memorable, but neither has enough dignity to pass into examiners’ 
English. (‘‘ Give examples of Ayperbole, metaphor and quibble- 
quote.’*) Graeme Wilson's ** Elioteration ** explained as ** a literary 
practice popularised by the works of T. S. Eliot, notably in * The 
Waste Land’ ’’ is ingenious but doesn’t sound nice. Theie were 
many inventions like ** quofanity *’ (W. Bernard Wake), ** para- 
doxysms” (R. Kennard Davis) and ** chameleonics ** (Frank F, 
Smith), but you won't remember: any of them tomorrow. 

First prizes of £2 each to Eric Swainson for simple unforgettable 
ruin and to Ronald Lambton for real fun. Two second prizes of 10s. 
each to Mrs, M. E. Fossey and R. Kennard Davis. There are quite 
a lot of honourable mentions printed below ; those asterisked were 
offered but not made up by the competitor. 
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PRIZES 


Loveliest of trees, the cherry now 
Is hung with bloomers on the bough 
(Eric SWAINSON) 


My stench is as the stench of ten 


Because | cart manure. 
(RONALD LAMBTON) 


I could not love thee, dear, so much 


Loved I not Hannah More. 
(R. KENNARD Davis) 


Tiger, tiger, burning bright, 
How you save electric light ! 


(Mrs. M. E. Fossty) 


COMMENDED 


“The short and simple flannels of the poor 
(Guy INNES) 


*In and out the women trot, 
Talking of T. S. Eliot. 
(Eric SWAINSON) 


For hym_ was liefer have at hys beddes hedde 
Twentie bookies clad in blak and redde. 
Said his father : ** Don't give yourself heirs.*’ 

(GRAEME WILSON) 


They told me, Heraclitus, they told me you were dead, 
They rang me up at half-past two, and got me out of bed. 
(W. BERNARD WAKE) 


The Blesséd Damozel leaned out 
Of her goid bra in Heaven 
(P. M.) 


See what a rent the envious Casca paid. 
: (FRANK MILTON) 


What is this life, if full of care, 
We have no time to sow a tare. 
(Avice B. Gowan) 


A thing of beauty has a boy for ever 
(ROGER TILL) 


And an hon. men. also to ** Roff ** who didn’t keep to the rules and 
sent what was :n effect a parody, but was really very funny. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 152 
Set by Guy Kendall 


It is said that the rhyme of Little Jack Horner was a criticism of the 
rapacity of the Horner family in devouring such a plum as the Abbey 
revenues of Mells at the dissolution of the monasteries. Make up a 
nursery rhyme, of not more than eight lines, which might commemorate 
one of the following events : Cromwell and the dismissal of the Rump ; 
Titus Oates and the Popish Plat; the Boston ** tea-party”’ ; the 
Jameson Raid ; the Persian nationalisation of oil ; the atomic explosion 
at Montebello.— Usual prizes. 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked ** Competition,’’ and must ‘be 
received not later than January 2Ist. Results will be published in the 
Spectactor of January 30th. 


Che Spectator, January sth, 1853 


Two men have been brought before Alderman Sir Chapman 
Marshall by a policeman, on a charge of having unlawfully entered 
the City sewers. They did not deny that they had been in the sewers. 
but they explained what they did there: they are rat-catchers: they 
wander through the sewers, catch rats as they rum up the walls, bag 
them, and sell them for two shillings the dozen to dealers above 
ground, who supply West-end sporting gentlemen with rats. They 
said they did no barm to the sewers, and the Commissioners’ men did 
not interfere with them. The Alderman sa‘d, as the officers of the 
sewers did not object to the men earning a living by such singular 
means, he should not interfere with their pursuit; and he discharged 
them. 
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CAROBS: In the 
Mediterranean version of 
the legend of Rip Van Winkle 
the man who later falls asleep 
so soundly first encounters a 


peasant who is planting a carob 


sapling from which (owing to the 


slow growth of the tree) vo fruit can 
be expected for 30 years. Needless to 
say, when the sleeper eventually awakes, 
he finds a huge carob tree in the place 
where the sapling was planted and his 
subsequent encounters with the 
descendants of his neighbours follow 
the familiar pattern. The carob is still 
a familiar sight throughout the 
Mediterranean, particularly in Cyprus 
where it plays a large part in the 
island's export trade, Business men 
interested in the export and import 
trade of Cyprus are invited to get into 
touch with our Intelligence Depart- 
ment: full reports from our branches 
in the island on market conditions and 
commercial trends are always 


obtainable on request. 


BARCLAYS BANK 


\ (DOMINION, COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) 


Head Office: 54 Lombard St., London, E.C.3. 
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§0,000 FIRMS HAVE FOUND 


REGULAR SAVERS ARE 
RELIABLE WORKERS 





Have you got a staff savings group? 


If you have, give it all the support you can. If not, it is very 
easy to start a Savings Group of your own. Everything you 
require in the way of information, equipment and publicity 
material will be sent you free of charge on application to 
your Local Savings Committee, or to the National Savings 


Committee, 1 Princes Gate, London, S.W.7. 








Issued by the National Savings Committee 
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LETTERS TO 


. 

Drawing the Dole 
Sir,—It is rather a curious experience to come on to the Unemployment 
Register for the first time. My head fell under the axe in the recent 
staff cuts of the Ministry which had employed me, first as a temporary 
soldier, then as a temporary Civil Servant of a fairly senior grade in 
one of its technical pools. That I was under the retiring age, that I 
had served in the 1914-18 war, and so came under the “ Pledge,” and 
that I had higher qualifications than most of my established or tem- 
porary colleagues mattered not a jot; nor did my appeal apparently ever 
reach the Olympian to whom it was addressed, in conformity with the 
staff regulations. I did not belong to the Professional Civil Servants 
Association, and it was too late to join it. That was that. 

The official date for the termination of my employment (it is 
difficult te break the habit of using this jargon) was November 30th. 
In the previous week I visited the branch of the Ministry of Labour 
which deals with the higher grades of the unemployed, and there 
registered for the sort of work which I had been doing. I was 
courteously and sympathetically received\\but the only post immediately 
available was in .. . Ruritania, at £250 a month. As this would almost 
automatically have landed me in a trial for sabotage as Mr. Churchill's 
agent, and as I had no wish to embarrass a man whom I quite like, 
and whom I had once met on equal terms (we were both unemployed 
at the time, but not entitled to the dole), and as, further, I do not like 
the way trials for sabotage are conducted in Ruritania, I felt I had 
gratefully to decline it. 

However, this was all quite understood, and the Ministry of Labour 
remained friendly. They advised me, as I had been paying National 
Insurance ever since jit had first been wished on me in the Army, 
to report to the unemployment office in the county town, six miles 
from my home in the country, as soon as my papers came through. 
I must explain that I had at the time no formal notification of my 
discharge, beyond a demi-oflicial letter, three months old, from an 
Assistant Secretary. On Saturday, December 6th, I received a note 
telling me how much Income Tax I had paid up to the date of my 
discharge, and another instructing me to apply at the nearest National 
Insurance Office for a new insurance card. 

On the Monday I duly set out for the county town six miles away, 
and after some walking found the National Insurance Office. After 
two false starts I was told to take a numbered card from a box and 
wait till the number was called. I sat down and waited while the 
counter-staff one after the other got up and went out to lunch. 
Eventually there was only one left to deal with the queue, but my turn 
came in time, and jn a matter of minutes I was re-registered and given 
a fresh card. Out I went to find the Ministry of Labour, and got 
there a quarter after noon. My arrival caused some consternation; 
I ought to have arrived there before twelve or after two; I ought to 
have reported there with my documents on the previous Monday; 
and I ought not to have gone there at all, but to another office four 
miles from my home in the opposite direction. I was told to come 
back again the following day, before twelve or after two; and I was 
politely reproved for referring to National Insurance as the dole. 

On the Tuesday I set off again on the six miles to the employment 
exchange, and arrived there well before midday. I filled up several 
assorted cards, I was again reproved for not having reported a week 
earlier, and I was given a form, U.J.591, to sign and get countersigned 
by two householders who knew me personally, to the effect that I was 
unemployed and capable of and available for work as from Decem- 
ber Ist to December 8th, inclusive; | was then told to come back at 
the same time the following day. 

So back again I went those weary miles on the Wednesday. This 
time the proceedings took less than a minute, and I was told to 
come back again on the Friday. The supervisor, hearing me moaning 
quietly, then took pity on me, and told me that if I went instead to W. 
(four-and-a-half miles from home and no bus-service) I might get off 
with only one visit a week; so I said I would, and asked him to send 
the papers there. Off to W. I went on Friday, ‘and they had never 
heard of me, but were quite sure that I would never be allowed to 
report less than twice a week. 

Here I am, at the end of the week, not quite knowing what to do 
next. I have travelled forty-five miles, and | have nothing to show 
for it but blisters. Do all the unemployed who live at a distance from 
the town and who want to get something back of what they have paid 
have to waste time and energy like this, and is it really essential for 
me to travel nine miles to prove that I am honest? I am not 
apparently entitled to bus-fares, even if there were a bus. 


The other thing that bothers me is Income Tax. In the eight 


months of this financial year I have had nearly £300 deducted for 


it, and if I do not find employment in the next month or two I shall 
I am now told that to obtain 


be entitled to a fairly substantial rebate 
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repayment I must fill up Form P.50. This, however, informs me 
that if I am paid unemployment benefit I come under Arrangement A, 
and that the amount due to me has to be paid weekly along with the 
benefit; I understand that after one or two small initial payments 
I shall receive the balance at the rate of seventeen shillings per week. 
I cannot guess which of our inspired masters thought up this 
ingenious piece of knavery, but I suppose the benevolent intention 
behind it was that if I was given what was owing to me I should 
not look for work till I had spent it. What would have happened 
if “They” had done this to the demobilised Army’s gratuity ? 

If you print any of this I must ask yo to suppress my name and 
qualifications—which you can check, if you wish to, in Who’s Who— 
and permit me to sign myself ** Non-INDUSTRIAL.” 


Edward VII to the People 


Sir,—In her inspiring Christmas broadcast our Queen made it clear to 
all of us what the Coronation means to her. It is interesting to remem- 
ber that her great-grandfather King Edward VII broadcast (through 
the Press in those days) a similar message on the day before his 
Coronation, which had been so tragically delayed. He too made it 
clear what the Coronation meant to bim. 
TO MY PEOPLE 
“On the Eve of my Coronation, an event which | look upon 
as one of the most solemn and important in my life, | am anxious 
to express to my People at Home, and in the Colonies, and in 
India my heartfelt appreciation of the deep sympathy which they 
have manifested towards me during the time that my life was in 
such imminent danger. i 
“The postponement of the Ceremony owing to my _ illness 
caused, | fear, much inconvenience and trouble to all those who 
intended to celebrate it; but their disappointment was borne by 
them with admirable patience and temper. 
“The prayers of my People for my recovery were heard: and 
I now offer up my deepest gratitude to Divine Providence for 
having preserved my life and given me strength to. fulfil the 
important duties which devolve upon me as the Sovereign of this 
great Empire.” 
Signed, EDWARD R. & I. 
Buckingham Palace, 8th August, 1902. 
Yours faithfully, 
Quaker Lanes, Warshorough, Oxford. 


W. J. CONYBEARE, 


Stephen Radic 


Sir,—As | was Secretary-General of the Croat Peasant Party and the 
Croat National Representation, when Stephen Radié was their President, 
I feel it my duty to write that Mr. Henry Baerlein’s allegation regard- 
ing Stephen Radi¢ in your last issue is both incorrect and misleading. 

Mr. H. Baerlein says that Stephen Radié would, if he were alive 
today, be a warm adherent of Tito if only because the excessive 
monastic lands, on which inadequate taxes were paid, have now 
been distributed among land-hungry peasants. As a matter of fact, 
“the excessive monastic lands” did not exist at all in Croatia at the 
time of the introduction of the post-war Communist régime, since 
between the wars an agrarian reform was carried out and big land 
properties were distributed. So it is fantastic to draw conclusions 
from such an allegation that Stephen Radi¢é would, if he were alive 
today, be a “ warm adherent” of Tito. 

To what extent, however, Tito is friendly to the memory of Stephen 
Radi¢é has been clearly illustrated by the fact that the attempts of 
the widow of Stephen Radi¢ to revive, immediately after the war, 
her murdered husband's most popular paper in Croatia were most 
brutally thwarted. Even a bomb was thrown in the bookshop of 
Madame Radi¢é in order to prevent expedition of the only copy of 
the paper. 

The hint on the controversy between Stephen Radi¢ and Archbishop 
Bauer is equally deceitful as there is nothing in common _ between 
that controversy and the present Communist persecution of the Catholic 
Church in Croatia. 

It is all the more objectionable that arguments of the above kind 
are used to debase the character of a min, Archbishop Stepinac. who 
has displayed in the present time unsurpassed qualities of charaeter 
in the most difficult conditions, and who is now by brutal force 
prevented from defending himself against such allegations as those 
of Mr. H. Baerlein.—Yours faithfully, JuRAI KRNJEVIE. 

(Secretary-General of the Croat Peasant Party; 
Former Vice-Premier of Yugoslavia.) 
8, The Chase, London, S.W A. 
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many products. Five separate companies go to form the Packaging Division 
of the Bowater Organisation— they handle paper in a multitude of forms. 
corrugated cases, sacks, drums, spiral-wound canisters, paper bags and protective wrappings 
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Snug and shapely, the poppy-head is hard to match for inspired packing. But 


Bowaters, too, do nice work—they can be counted on for safe and thrifty protection for 


Their 


carry British goods all over the world and offer strong evidence of a service that 


has solved many packaging problems. 
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Bowaters Sales Company Limited, Harewood House, Hanover Square, London, W.1 
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Marshal Tito’s Visit 
Sir.—Mr. Evelyn Waugh may have forgotten that Our Lord told us to 
love our enemies. This is not always practicable in time of hot or 
cold war, but it remains a Christian ideal. As an Englishman, a Protes- 
tant and an ex-soldier, I dislike intolerance, bigotry and most “ isms” ; 
we all deplore the persecution of Catholics in Communist countries, 
but Protestants were persecuted by Catholics for hundreds of years. 
Political friendships alter, but there are eternal veritics and English 
decencies; and, if the Yalta or Potsdam conferences had taken place 
in London, Mr. Stalin would have been received in England with all 
courtesy and respect.—Yours faithfully, GEOFFREY HOLDSWORTH. 
Mallorca 
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Sir,—Mr. Baerlein’s statement that “ Tito makes the not unreasonable 
request that a priest should be a good citizen” appears, at first sight, 
to be just and sensible. On closer inspection, however, it will be seen 
to mean precisely nothing. A “good citizen” does not necessarily 
imply a good Government. Hitler's Gauleiter were doubtless “ good 
citizens’ by Hitler's standards.. By the same analogy, the Spanish 
opponents of General Franco’s Government must be “ bad citizens ”; 
so, two years ago in England, must all Conservatives have been, and 
so must be today every member of the Labour Party.—Yours faith- 
fully, Micuaert R. E, Goucu. 
113 Bruntsfield Place, Edinburgh 


Mau Mau 


Sir,—It is popularly believed that there is no smoke without fire; 
the present deplorable situation in Kenya is like smoke whose source 
is traceable to somewhere. 

Some political observers attribute the whole issue to racial antagonism 
between the Africans and the Europeans, but the fact that some 
African chiefs were also victims of the Mau Mau dispels this untrue 
impression. Other schools of thought ascribe the terrorism to economic 
and social differences. This view appears founded; nevertheless, I 
would favour any view which regards the unrest in Kenya as an 
inevitable outcome of fundamentally political issues. 

In a democracy elections to the Legislative Council are, invariably, 
on population basis. This equitable system enables the greatest number 
in the community to elect the most representatives, who will, there- 
fore, have the greatest say in the affairs of the country. 

It will appear, however, that in the Kenya Legislature democracy 
is unknown. Hence, thirty thousand Europeans have fourteen elected 
members and _ twenty-five unofficial representatives; twenty-four 
thousand Arabs, one elected and one nominated unofficial member; 
one hundred thousand Asiatics, six elected representatives; about five 
and a half million Africans, only six nominated “ yes ” representatives. 

Consequently, laws apparently inimical to the interest of the Africans 
in Kenya found easy passage into Kenya Government's Statute Book. 
It is, therefore, natural that the inadequately represented African 
majority would regard the laws as being constitutionally imposed on 
them. But the authors of this state of affairs seem not to have 
forseen the social prejudice and political grievance which that unfair- 
ness gradually engendered. 

Progressive political observers believe that, as the present Kenya 
Constitution seems shamefully anachronistic, the introduction of a 
democratic constitution, which will give adequate representation to 
the Africans, would be a key to the solution of this embarrassing 
Mau Mau problem. 
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There appears to be some reasonableness in this opinion, and until 
then any hope of ending Kenya troubles may be a delusion.—Yours 
faithfully, OGUAGHA. 

East Croydon. 


Schools and Sport 


Sir,—The association by Mr. Mallalieu of the majority of masters in 
English public schools with Hitler and Stalin will not be taken 
seriously; yet the statement that these masters compel their pupils to 
be interested in sport is out of date and misleading. It suggests that 
the athletic cult is still the predominating factor in the life of a public 
school, and that the boy with no aptitude for games and no interest 
in them is a misfit, who must be forced to accept a stereotyped ideal. 
It is true that in the past athletic distinction counted more than any 
other factor in awarding positions of authority in school or house, and 
the results were often disastrous, though happily in a few schools, 
and Rugby was one of them, there was the safeguard that authority 
among the boys was vested in the VIth form; but surely the glorified 
athlete is a relic of many years ago, except at times in the Press ? 
The attitude suggested by Mr. Mallalieu is not characteristic of the 
good house-master today; he welcomes whatever contribution a boy can 
make, in games or in music or in art or in dramatic activity or in the 
field work of the natural history society. It is this wide scope offered 
for individual aptitude and initiative which has corrected the over- 
emphasis on athletic distinction. Not the least important test of 
a good school is what it can do for the boy who may be no scholar 
and is no athlete, to enable him to feel that he is sharing in the 
corporate life and making his humble contribution. There is not much 
hope for such a boy, if Mr. Mallalicu’s verdict on the majority of 
masters is right. I am confident he is wrong.—Yours faithfully, 
Liddington, Wilts. E. E. A. WHITWORTH. 


Miscegenation 


Sir,—I wonder whether, at a time when relations between races are 
being so much discussed as now, you would think it worth while 
lending the support of the Spectator to the replacement of the term 
“ miscegenation” by some more dispgssionate-sounding word, such 
as “ cross-marrying” or, if that should be thought too favourable in 
its implications, simply “ intermarriage.” 

I suggest this because I think that, as fewer and fewer people include 
the Latin word for “ mix” in their working vocabularies, and only a 
modest minority, one suspects, use dictionapies to find the true 
meanings of words, people generally are likely to assume that 
“ miscegenation” is a word like “misuse,” “misled” (and many 
others meaning to do something or other wrongly or amiss) and to 
approach the subject with corresponding prejudice.—Yours faithfully, 

W. H. McCuLtocu. 





38 Lomond Road, Edinburgh, 5. 


The Use of a Hatchet 


Sir,—I beg to protest most strongly against Janus’s unworthy comment 
in his final note in a recent issue, that “it was really very wrong of 
him to do it with a hatchet ” [i.e., fo murder his wife]. There is nothing 
anomalous in -the use of a hatchet for this purpose. The classic 
example of course is that of Lilly Borden in the U.S. who employed 
a hatchet upon her father and step-mother. Nobody has ever suggested 
there was anything wrong with it in that case. I trust we may have 
an apology from Janus for the slur cast upon the character of this 
anonymous gentleman.—Yours faithfully, L. A. S. 
104 Whitelands House, S.W.3. 


“ 


The Queen’s Numeral 


Sm,—According to my reference-books it seems that the monarch 
commonly known as William IV was William II of Ireland, William II 
of Wales, William III of Scotland and William [V of England. In any 
case his numeral, and the numerals of Edwards VII and VIII, doubtless 
gave rise to protests and counter-measures in Scotland, and these must 
offer precedents useful in settling the existing argument.—Yours 
faithfully, ARNOLD PALMER. 
The Grange, Yattendon, Near Newbury. 


Sirn,—Mr. D. M_ Macdonald is misinformed. Since the Act of Union 
of 1707 it has been impossible for the Sovereign’s title to take the 
form which he suggests, for the central purpose of that Act was to 
replace the kingdoms of Scotland and England by a new creation, 
the present “ United Kingdom.” 

His .complaint, however, has substance. I do not know by what 
constitutional! process, or by what conscious or unconscious assumption, 
the enumeration of Sovereigns since 1707 has followed that of the 
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former kingdom of England. But it is hard on this side of Tweed 

to avoid the conclusion that the intention of the Act of Union has 

been set aside in favour of a “ Greater England” standpoint, in this as 

in so many other ways. And on that we may be forgiven our own 

judgement.— Yours faithfully, R. J. ADAM. 
32 Grange Road, St. Andrews, Scotland. 


The Hard 


Smr,—Emerging somewhat breathless from my encounter with the Six 

Fellows of St. John’s, I must confess to a slight feeling of jubilation 

in finding that even Homer nods. The Hard is in Portsmouth, not 

Plymouth. (Question 13 K.)—Yours faithfully, Grace SwiInDELLs. 
7 The Parade, H.M. Dockyard, Portsmouth. 


The Four Gospels 
Sir,—May I be permitted to add some comments to your notice of 
the translation of the Four Gospels by E. V. Rieu in the Penguin 
Classics ? This seems. to me a notable event. For the first time a 
new translation has been published at a price which none need 
hesitate to pay. It is reaching a far wider public than versions of the 
New Testament normally do; it can be bought, for example, at station 
bookstalls throughout the country. It possesses an advantage which 
no other version at the price can claim in that it is beautifully printed 
in a modern and attractive format. What impression it will make 
on the public it is, as yet, too early to estimate but certainly all 
those who value the Christian faith must be grateful to Mr. Rieu 
for doing what he has done and which before him no one had been 
able to do.—Yours faithfully, R. S. Dawson. 
Cedar Tree House, Madingley Road, Cambridge. 


At the Circus 
Sir,—As a subscriber to the Spectator, | write to express my surprise 
and grave concern upon finding, among “Contemporary Arts,” the 
review of Christmas circuses. This type of entertainment, largely 
reliant for its appeal upon animal performances, is abhorrent to men 
of thought and culture, for whom, I take it, your paper is primarily 
intended. I am quite certain that the majority of your readers will 
not have seen and accepted with equanimity such remarks as: “I 
have never before watched baby elephants crawl on hands and knees,” 
“ Trubka puts lions and tigers through their paces with a smoothness 
that can only be compared with that of Krone’s sleek, slick sea-lions,” 
“We welcome the High School riding . . . beautifully trained Liberty 
horses . . . who remain the core of the purest (7???) circus we have 
seen at Harringay.” Actually the training of these horses involves as 
much, if not more, cruelty than most animal turns, and that is saying a 
good deal. The fact that the circus is now patronised by royalty, and 
that reviews of it still appear in The Times, does not affect the issue 
one iota, except to show that the country is not yet ready to abolish 
the circus. Nevertheless the circus is an evil and barbarous thing, 
and will eventually go the way of cock-fighting, bear-baiting and the 
rest. May I appeal to you, sir, not to retard its departure-—Yours 
faithfully, T. B. Peacock. 
30 High Street, Halstead, Essex. 


Tennyson’s Ode to Wellington 
Sir,—Colonel Fergusson’s Hark Back is delightful, but at one point 
misleading. When he speaks of Tennyson “ working belatedly on the 
Ode for the Funeral of the Duke of Wellington, who is already buried,” 
no one could guess that the ode was published, in 10,000 copies at 
2s. on the day of the funeral, November 18th, 1852. Nor is that the 
title which the ode bears. He was no doubt working at the second 
and improved edition, which appeared in the Maud volume ‘of July, 
1853.—Yours faithfully, A. L. IRvINe. 

Greenaway, Chiddingfold, Surrey. 


“Seeing Browning Plain” 
Sir,—Mr. J. M. Cohen truly says that “we do not today look to our 
poets for moral messages. We do, however, look to them for true 
emotion and for a scrupulous statement of their own experience.” 
It is not recognised, in our present humanistic and consequently con- 
fused age, that experience and the expression of emotion are of no 
importance unless related to what used to be known as “the eternal 
verities.” The moment we approach these verities we inevitably 
approach the territory of “morals,” and it is with these verities that 
all great poetry is inevitably concerned. It must be remembered that 
in earlier, wiser days the poet was revered as a prophet, indeed a 
priest, whose person was sacrosanct, as Mr. Robert Graves, in his 
learned study The White Goddess, makes clear. “Even kings came 
under his moral tutelage."—Yours faithfully, DALLAS KENMARE. 
Can-yr-Afon, Beddgelert, North Wales. 
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- - « | submit that I had a more general culture when I 
emerged from Zellie’s schoolroom than they have at school- 


leaving age today. Not that Zellie was a person of remarkable 


attainments, but I was for twelve years—and these the most 

impressionable ones—in contact with someone from whom I was 

learning sub-consciously both in and out of lesson-time.’’ 
Lady Wilson in Dear Youth. 


“This is a tribute by a pupil to her own Governess, 
and there are many such governesses and private 
teachers being helped in all sorts of ways by the 
G.B.I. today. They are to be found all over the 
world, and so long as they are of British Nationality 
and are in need, the G.B.I. will assist them, irrespec- 
tive of age, religious denomination, or the back- 
ground from which they have sprung. There are 


few problems which the G.B.I. will not attempt to 


help them to solve. 


GOVERNESSES’ 
BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION 





58 VICiORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
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BOOKS OF 


and Moscow 
By Bob Darke. 


Hackney 


The Communist Technique in Britain. 
10s. 6d.) 

By a reversal of the usual process this remarkable book has already 
appeared in the Penguin series ; but many will no doubt be glad to 
have it in a more durable form. I have called it remarkable, because 
of the quality of the light it throws on Communism in Britain. But 
on the face of it the book is not remarkable at all. It is a plain, 
unambitious, unpretentious account of how organised Communism 
works in a single London borough, and it is arresting to find that, 
comparing small things with great, the technique is precisely the 
same in Hackney as in Moscow. Take John Betteridge, the secre- 
tary of the Communist Party in Hackney, ** an able, agile and resolute 
man, who models himself diligently on Comrade Malenkov of the 
Soviet Politbureau.’’ The secretariat which he serves, or controls, 
says Mr. Darke, is elected each year at an ** aggregate *’ meeting. 
The outgoing secretariat draws up a panel of names for the new 
secretariat. You can vote for it or against it ; there is no alternative 
list. Anyone no doubt may propose one, but Mr. Darke has never 
known it done. 4 


(Collins. 


Could Malenkov himself improve on this 7 

The author himself is a bus-conductor, and he has discovered, or 
someone has taught him, that if you have a story to tell all that 
matters is to tell it plainly, simply, without embroidery or affectation. 
This story is told extremely well. It covers eighteen years from the 
day when Bob Darke joined the Party because ** I could no longer 
tolerate a system which I believed to be bad.... 1 wanted to work 
for the improvement of society, for freedom, justice, progress and 
the full expression of Man's talent and ability,’’ to the day when he 
left it with a sense of escape from prison, from a servitude under 
which was inexorably demanded the sacrifice of time, of money, of 
energy, if need be of wife and children, at the behest of a Party as 
infallible as the Vatican and as pitiless as the Kremlin. Into these 
160 pages is compressed the tale of eighteen years of gradual dis- 
illusionment. It is a tale of total enslavement. Consideration for 
wife and children is non-existent. ‘** If they won't join and won't 
keep quiet, then leave them. A Communist is above self. A Com- 
munist has no private life.’’ All this, no doubt, is a commonplace 
in Moscow. It is a little startling to find it no less a commonplace 
in Hackney. But Mr. Darke, no doubt, is right : ** There are not 
English Communists, Czech Communists, Russian Communists. 
There are only Communists.”’ 

It is with the practice, the technique, of Communism, not its 
principles, that the author is concerned. He discloses little that is 
actually new. The patient, pertinacious penetration of factories, trade 
unions, the London Trades Council, the Borough Council (though 
this is not so easy) has been described before, but a detailed picture 
of how it all works in one limited and typical locality is worth many 
volumes of fluent generalities. And what is much less generally 
known is the pressure brought on members to sell Communist 
literature, including the Daily Worker, and account for the proceeds ; 
Mr. Darke confesses to having often put the literature in the fire 
and produced the ** proceeds’ out of his own pocket. There are, 
it appears, 880 Communists in Hackney—no more than that. But 
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as a disciplined army among an unorganised crowd they are a 
formidable force, and the power they exert in the factories of the 
borough, and among specialised bodies like the busmen, is pro- 
foundly disturbing. Mr. Darke has written to sound an alarm, 
and it is clear that it needed sounding. Communism is the more 
potent for evil in that, as he admits, it does some good, in attacking 
abuses that should not go unassailed. Yet that it is itself almost 
wholly evil in its relentless totalitarianism the book unanswerably 
establishes. What the author does not say much about is how 
Communism can best be fought. By Liberalism in the broadest 
sense ? Or by a rival totalitarianism? ** Whosoever he be of 
you that forsaketh not all that he hath, he cannot be my disciple.’’ 
** If they won't join and won’t keep quiet, then leave them.’’ There 
are questions here that need thinking out. Is the answer that the 
demands are just if the cause is right? Mr. Darke does not discuss 
that, but it has to be discussed. His book suggests the title for 
another—** Kremlin or Christ ? ”’ WILSON Harris. 


Portrait of Reynolds 


Portraits. By Sir Joshua Reynolds. Edited by Frederick W. 


Hilles. (Heinemann. 21s.) 


Tuis third volume of the ‘‘trade,’’ or popular, edition of the Boswell 
papers, now being exhaustingly and lovingly handled at Yale Uni- 
versity, consists to a great extent of papers discovered at Malahide 
Castle, with a few additions from Fettercairn House, together with 
revised versions of Reynolds’ Character of Dr. Johnson and his 
two Johnsonian Dialogues. The new matter is of interest mainly 
for the Characters of Goldsmith and Garrick, the draft of an Jronical 
Discourse, and a proposed; but unfinished. es:ay on Shakespeare. 
The title is a little baffl.ng when applied to the casual writings of a 
famous portrait-painter, and might be thought to apply to the 
reproductions of seven engravings of actual portraits by Reynolds. 
The unwary might buy the book thinking it to be something quite 
other than the literary jottings of the first President of the Royal 
Academy. 

The volume is elaborately got up and printed; it is a beautiful 
production. Besides the reproductions of the portraits there are 
some plates of manuscript; the end-papers consist of an engraving 
of Leicester Square made in 1754, and the design on the title-page 
is from a seal Sir Joshua used to stamp the drawings and prints in 
his collection. It must be confessed that the writings of Sir Joshua 
are very small beer to be accommodated in such a handsome tankard, 
with as much commentary as text, with much ‘‘annotation of a 
popular cast’’ {not the ‘‘scholarly annotation’’ reserved for the 
“research” edition), two kinds of type, eight pages of references to 
sources (which might more compacily have gone in the notes) and 
so on. From the point of view of getting the new matter into print 
as conveniently and as cheaply as possible, the book might be 
regarded as far too pretentious. A few pages in a couple of issues 
of some learned journal would have been enough. After all, the 
two fresh Reynolds Characters are not brilliant; they add little or 
nothing to our knowledge; the Jronical Discourse is somewhat heavy 
and obvious, and of his remarks on Shakespeare the editor himself 
remarks ‘‘ That Sir Joshua was an original critic can hardly be said. 
Whether he is discussing theories of painting or theories of literature 
his opinions reflect the best thoughts of the best neo-classic writers.’’ 
An arrant piece of book-making, you might think. 

But the book ts far more than that, thanks to Professor Hilles’ own 
writing and the copious notes. It is a portrait of Reynolds, and 
through it we g°t an intimate sense of the Johnsonian circle, of 
Boswell’s relations with Reynolds, of how Goldsmith was loved 
and respected in spite of his childish behaviour, of why Garrick 
was tolerated; and our grasp of what Dr. Johnson was like is vividly 
revived. It is a fascinating book to dally with, if you like gossip 
(as every sensible person does), if you want to be reassured that life 
is something to be lived tolerantly, enjoying the conversation of your 
friends—and for the moment one feels that one’s friends are among 
the great, including Burke and Gibbon. Sir Joshua comes out very 
well. As Professor Hilles says, *‘in our day the personality of Sir 
Joshua has been misunderstood,”’’ but *‘the composite picture of 
the man which derives from reputable sources is a remarkably 
flattering one." And it is good to have in one volume matter from 
his pen that is new to us together with what we were already acquainted 
with, the praises of his friends, the detractions of his enemies; and, 
though his writing is not of the first order, it is pleasant reading. very 
sensible, and agreeably phrased. 
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The /ronical Discourse takes on life when parallel passages from the 
Discourses themselves are printed on the opposite page. We learn 


-what he thought about gardens, among other matters; how he really 


was reluctant to paint a picture for Steevens’ editions of Shakespeare; 
why he thought it was important to have a coach, and how much 
he resented the manner of his appointment of Principal Painter to 
the King. It is not in any sense a *‘life’’ of Reynolds, but it gives us 
a very clear idea of the man, of the quality of his greatness, of his 
wide interests and warm friendships. He and his friends, we realise, 
largely through the skill in presentation and the easy, unassuming 
writing of Professor Hilles, knew something about the art of living. 
The few new papers have been worth all the bother after all. 
BONAMY DosREE. 


In the Fish’s Mouth 


Under the Red Sea. By Hans Hass. (Jarrolds. 16s.) 


Tue water on the surface of the Red Sea is sometimes warmer than 
blood-heat, and on the maze of shallow reefs there is as great a 
profusion of animal-life as anywhere on earth. Corals, sponges 
and sea-anemones abound, and there are many grotesque and 
beautiful fish. The sea is also infested with sharks. This would 
be enough to deter most people from diving, but for Dr. Hass it 
was the chief attraction, for he has an unusual passion for sharks. 
In the Caribbean he had made the agreeable discovery that if he 
faced them in a manly fashion they were usually more frightened 
of him than he was of them, and that if they still proved hostile he 
could drive them off with a loud yell. Since then he has liked nothing 
better than to admire their beauty from under water, and if possible 
to lure them within range of his camera. 


So he went to Port Sudan one winter after the war. (The year 
is not mentioned, but, as he says that Christmas fell on a Saturday, 
it must have been 1948.) There he made friends with the Commis- 
sioner and began diving, usually relying on his own remarkable 
powers of swimming under water, but occasionally using a form 
of ‘‘frog-man’’ apparatus. He also had two cameras in cases 
that were not as watertight as they should have been, and he was 
often obliged to slip away from the starchy social life of Port Sudan 
to dismantle the shutter and remove the rust. 

The sharks at first were not forthcoming. He contented himself 
with exploring the wreck of the ‘Umbrea,’ and photographing the 
growths of coral that had appeared in the nine years since she had 
been sunk. He spent leisurely hours watching the fish among the 
reefs, and slept a night in the dead city of Suakin. When at last 
he found the sharks, notably around an island called Om Grush 
(‘‘the mother of all sharks’’), they were far too aggressive even for 
his liking. But he had better luck with mantas. These rays, in shape 
not unlike delta-wing aircraft, often measure fifteen feet in wing-span. 
They sweep through the water, while their gaping mouths scoop in 
whatever small fish, plankton and animalculae may be in their path. 
On either side of this capacious mouth is a strange lobe, giving the 
creature a diabolical expression that belies its nature. His first 
glimpses of these fish bewildered and frightened him, and there is a 
terrifying photograph of a manta’s face caught in the last rays of the 
setting sun. Later he found they would let him swim amongst 
them, and the climax of his adventures came when he dived in a 
shoal, photographed their great open mouths charging towards him, 
and even swam along one fish’s back so that he could poke his 
camera down over its head and photograph the little pilot-fish 
swimming between its jaws. 

Dr. Hass is a man of action; his descriptions of the under-water 
landscape are pale and vague beside the reality, but in vivid accounts: 
of action his narrative excels. In this book there is little of the 
arrogance and none of the ungainly humour that disfigured Diving 
to Adventure. It is much better written and immeasurably better 
translated. And in all his extraordinary adventures there is only 
one incident that casts doubt on his veracity. He describes hearing 
the flick of a perch’s tail at a depth of over twenty metres. I have 
never been able to hear any sound below six or seven metres, and 
French divers tell me that to hear fish making noises at greater depths 
is the first symptom of folie des plongeurs. 


The publishers have provided two maps; but have not troubled to 
ensure that the spellings of the place-names agree with those in the 
text. And, with eighty-one excellent and often spectacular photo- 
graphs at their disposal, they have produced a crude and inaccurate 
dust-jacket that smacks of science-fiction at its most lurid. -But 
don’t be put off by appearances, for this is in fact a most interesting 
adventure-story, well told, and illustrated with an even more brilliant 
series Of photographs than those in Diving to Adventure. 

RICHARD GARNETT. 
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extraordinary | 
suggestion 












gm MANY PEOPLE, it would be an extra- 
ordinary suggestion that they should read 





the Manchester Guardian. They overlook the 






fact that it is a national, not a local, paper. They 





may think that it looks unexciting. Where are its 






enticements, its temptations, its naughty tidbits? 






It is only to those to whom crystal-clear water 
still tastes good, that the Manchester Guardian 
appeals. Its appeal, once felt, is strong. Good 








writing, by good minds, may not move the mill- 





ions. But it is moving to the lively-minded 






minority. 
The suggestion is that you should try the 







Manchester Guardian. It comes to you free from 






literary lipstick or slapstick. It looks at the world 






with honest eyes. 

You might—who knows?—find the 
Manchester Guardian more satisfying, more 
refreshing, than all your other daily reading put 
together. You can but try! 










If you have any difficulty in getting your Manchester 
Guardian regularly, please write to: The Manchester 
Guardian, Manchester. 
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The Ghost of a Snigger ? 


Rarely Pure. By Sewell Stokes. (Peter Davies. 15s.) 

Mr. Strokes, whose Court Circular, based on his experiences as a 
probation officer, was deservedly successful on its appearance in 1950, 
has now written a semi-autobiographical volume for which Algernon 
Moncrieff’s remarks in The Importance of Being Earnest—**The 
truth is rarely pure and never simple’’—has provided the title. It 
is a highly entertaining book. Mr. Stokes is a shrewd observer of 
humanity, unsparing but not unkind; he writes wittily and well. 
Although he is candid in his matter and manner, he.is too much of 
an artist to be likely to give offence to any reasonably broad-minded 
person. In fact, he is a writer (or to antic:pate the inevitable 
metaphor, a skater) of skill and taste, executing some intricate and 
delicate manoeuvres over fairly thin ice. This teat of entertainment 
is sufficiently rare in contemporary literature to deserve considera- 
tion and commendation. 

I must admit that Mr. Stokes’s book will give little satisfaction to 
the moralists. The narrator, who is shown in wanton pursuit of a 
young lady called Letty throughout the greater part of the book, is 
eventually, as it happens, baulked of his prey—but this occurs 
accidentally and without any sign of repentance or remorse on his 
part. Most of the characters whom Mr. Stokes describes so vividly 
are not impeccably virtuous, though some of them are what I 
believe are known as **good troupers.’’ 1 admit that at one point 
I was reminded of Lamb’s letter to Southey in which, describing a 
play he had been asked to read, he writes: ** The scene for the most part 
laid in a Brothel. O tempora, O mores! but as friend Coleridge said 
when he was talking bawdy to Miss —— ‘to the pure all things are 
pure’.”’ The scene of Mr. Stokes’s book is not laid in a brothel, but 
in a boarding-house in Maida Vale in the nineteen-twenties. It is, 
however, an unconventional boarding-house. 

Perhaps this is an occasion on which that alarming modern 
institution ‘*the panel’’ could have its critical uses. A variety of 
voices giving ‘‘the opinion of the team’’ might usefully qualify my 
own opinion that this is an amusing book. If I have any real doubt 
in the matter, it is whether Mr. Stokes is not sometimes in danger of 
winning a snigger instead of a laugh. I am reminded of Mr. Max 
Miller (who is a much more subtle artist than his reputation may 
suggest). Mr. Miller appears to have a good many of the attributes 
of genius, but we can never be quite sure about him because we have 
difficulty in disentangling his personality from his material. Mr. 
Stokes, with his obvious ability and his gift of characterisation, 
may be able in his next book to deliver us from any lingering qualms 
implicit in this quandary. DerEK HuDSON, 


London Piece by Piece 


Survey of London: Vol. XXIV, Kings Cross Neighbourhood. By 
Walter H. Godfrey and W. McB. Marcham. (L.C.C. 35s.) 


Without the City Wall: A Survey of London Street-names North of 
the River. By Hector Bolitho and Derek Peel. (John Murray. 
21s.) 

Tue Survey of London continues on its way in a majestic processiénal 
manner which has scarcely been equalled by any book since the Oxford 
English Dictionary reached the letter Z; the latest volume is the 
twenty-fourth, but it looks as if we have still a long way to go before 
we reach even the half-way mark on this great journey. Indeed the 
goal seems to recede and the plan to become more ambitious as we 
progress, for, while the first volumes were shy of mentioning buildings 
later than 1800, the present one actually gives an account of one 
built in 1912 (church of St. Silas, Prince of Wales Road). 

Certainly volume twenty-four will be for many years to come the 
most important of all books of reference to the south-east part of 
the parish of St. Pancras, which extends from the sober eighteenth- 
century dignity of Guilford and Doughty Streets to the vast compli- 
cations of the railway lines north of Kings Cross and St. Pancras. 
The history of this area is that of the speculative builders of the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, who steadily spread 
squares and terraces over the green meadows, and of the two big 
railways which arrived in the 1850s, destroyed many of these houses, 
and put up two remarkable buildings of their own. (Euston, which 
is twenty years older, was dealt with in volume twenty-one of the 
Survey.) 

Apart from the two great railway-stations, the most important 
building now standing in this neighbourhood is the parish church by the 
two Inwoods (father and son) who so startlingly gave us the caryatid 
porch of the Erechtheum twice over; but an even more important 
building can be remembered by many of us, for it was not until 1926 
that the Foundling Hospital sold its beautiful building for demolition. 
The Survey gives a full and interesting account of the building, but 
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devotes only two lines to its tragic and rather squalid end. On 
referring to the official history of the Foundling Hospital one finds a 
little more detail. The entire estate was sold for demolition; the 
gardens were to become a vegetable market; the eighteenth-century 
terraces were to be replaced by warehouses and factories. But 
there was ‘‘opposition by the residents.*” Lord Rothermere was 
active and generous; even the governors of the hospital had qualms, 
and so the terraces and the open space were, for the time being, 
saved. Not the hospital buildings; no one seemed interested in 
them, and yet how fine they were these illustrations show. 

Curiously this volume also includes Mornington Crescent, where, 
in the same year, a huge and architecturally ridiculous factory 
began to rise on what had been intended as a communal garden. 
Public opinion feceived a considerable and salutary shock in 1926; 
the right of an Englishman to build how and where he would became 
a little dubious to anyone visiting Mornington Crescent; the town- 
planning seemed not so unreasonable after all. It is, however, the 
description of streets that takes up most of the Survey's space and 
Mr. Walter Godfrey is no doubt correct when he says in his preface 
that this will become an important reference-book to street-design 
in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 

The Survey of London is a huge undertaking, the work of many 
hands; the modest book by Mr. Bolitho and Mr. Peel seems, in 
contrast, a trifle, but it is amusing and lively, and it must have needed 
work to get together so many facts about the street-names of the 
London boroughs north of the river. To know the reason for 
Moscow Road or Weltje Road or the legends attached to the Seven 
Sisters Road or Battle Bridge is an agreeable addition to one’s 
store of miscellaneous information. Could the L.C.C. be persuaded 
to follow occasionally the French custom of putting biographical 
details in streets named after persons? Even Britton Street (Finsbury) 
or Hessel Street (Stepney) becomes a little more interesting when one 
knows that the first is called after the Musical Small-coal Man and 
the second after the Amazon of the Sth Regiment of Foot. 

STEPHEN BONE. 


African History 
Hope in Africa. By C. J. M. Alport. (Herbert Jenkins. 15s.) 


Memeers of Parliament and the thirty or thirty-five million voters 
who elect them are sorely and urgently in need of guidance concerning 
the trend of British policy in Africa. Is the whole continent in an 
unusual state of ferment, and where in it does this country stand? 
In Kenya an eruption by a secret group of fanatical insurgents 
has suddenly broken through the thin crust which separates the 
present era of peaceful progress in East Africa from the age-long 
savagery which preceded British rule. In West Africa, the British 
experiment in self-government for the inhabitants of the Gold Coast 
has evoked from South African ministers in Dr. Malan’s National 
Government, three thousand miles away, a storm of criticism which 
has filled the hearts of peaceful Africans throughout the continent 
with new apprehension. By contrast, the Government of the United 
Kingdom, with painstaking rectitude, supports South Africa in its 
protest against the ventilation of her domestic policies, however 
shocking in themselves, by the Assembly of the United Nations. 
In Central Africa, when the United Kingdom seeks to promote the 
more rapid social advancement of the African population by securing 
the advantages of closer association through a carefully safeguarded 
system of Federation, the Africans themselves are incited to protest, 
to the overt delight of the supporters of the present South African 
Government. 

Not that this country’s good intentions have been reflected in a 
uniformly blameless record of action since 1945. Does the wastage 
of tens of millions of sterling thrown away on grandiose schemes in 
Tanganyika and the Gambia mean that millions of Africans must 
now wait longer for the modicum of capital equipment per head 
which means for them the difference between abject poverty and 
reasonable subsistence? Who in these times is not on occasion 
tempted to despair of Africa? Not at any rate, to his great credit, 
the Member of Parliament for Colchester. 

Mr. Alport’s timely book, with its cheerful title, is courageously 
vast in scope and commendably short in compass. Territory by 
territory he describes the social, economic and political structure 
of the population in each main area of Africa within the Imperial 
Commonwealth, recounting enough of their historical evolution 
to explain the situation as it exists and to suggest the probable lines 
of future development. An admirable opening section of historical 
sketches leads him to the following conclusion: 

** There is always a tendency in the United Kingdom to regard 
the economic, political and social problems of Africa as a whole, 
and to believe that over-all solutions can be found for them. This 
is a dangerous fallacy.’’ 
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Mr. Alport’s generation grew up between the wars, and his special 
interest in Africa was clearly stimulated by four years of active 
service with the British East African forces. On the way out he 
touched at Freetown and rested in a suburb of Cape Town and in 
Durban. His study of African history has impelled him to react 
strongly against the denigrators of British imperialism who attempted 
between the wars to destroy 

** not only the weaknesses of British Imperial rule, but everything 
that was good as well. To our fathers the * white man’s 
burden,’ for instance, symbolised dedication and sacrifice. By the 
"thirties it had come to represent a smug brand of racial arrogance.”’ 

British leadership in the abolition of the external slave-trade 
was no isolated instance of altruistic aberration. Mr. Alport shows 
it to be one relatively small facet of a century's successful endeavour 
to suppress the savagery, including incessant inter-tribal slave- 
raiding, which had ravaged the interior of Africa throughout the 
ages. He reminds us of the achievements of the great humanitarian 
alliance between explorers, missionaries, traders and. even the 
chartered companies, which engaged the services of pioneer soldier- 
administrators such as Lugard. He traces the evolution of the 
systems of indirect rule from the concordats between Colonial 
Office administrators and Islamic rulers **with their well-organised 
fiscal system and highly trained judiciary administering Mohammedan 
law with ability and integrity."’ It has all badly needed saying in 
so readable a form. 

No young man can pretend to know the whole of Africa at first 
hand. Mr. Alport’s personal experience is mainly East African, but 
he has taken the precaution to secure expert assistance in the prepara- 
tion of the West African sections of his book. Those who know 
South Africa well may question his optimism concerning the future 
of the economic colour-bar and the aspirations of the ‘* more moderate 
wing of the Nationalist Party . . . under the leadership of Mr. T. E. 
Dénges,’’ but none will hope that events will prove him wrong. 

ARNOLD PLANT. 


Man of One Work 


George Douglas Brown. By James Veitch. (Herbert Jenkins. 15s.) 


GrorGe DouGLAsS BROWN was born in 1869 at Ochiltree in Ayrshire. 
Like his literary antithesis, Crockett, he was the illegitimate son of 
a farmer and a farm-worker; this circumstance, with its repercussions 
in village gossip and village nastiness, undoubtedly coloured his 
brief life. He was precociously intelligent at school and at Glasgow 
University but failed to advance on this promise either at Oxford or 
in literary London. His health was never first-class; he suffered 
from insomnia, indigestion, nerves and defective eyesight. He was 
aloof, casual, unbusinesslike, warmly partisan—alternately open- 
hearted and elusive, convivial and morose. At the age of thirty-two 
he published The House With the Green Shutters—a-work which, 
although its defects are as obvious as its merits, has developed 
into a Scottish classic. In the following year he died, suddenly 
and from some rather mysterious ailment. On this material Mr. 
Veitch has written his biography. i 
Mr. Veitch starts with an advantage; he is first in the field. His 
brief bibliography shows how little is on record about his subject; 
much of even that little is ‘‘warm-hearted but woolly,’’ as Mr. 
George Blake once described it. Mr. Veitch starts also with a disad- 
vantage; he is a novelist and has had to fight throughout against the 
novelist’s temptation to make a character of his hero and to adapt 
the facts accordingly. To his credit, it must be allowed that he 
has in the main succeeded in his expressed aim—‘‘a straightforward 
attempt to present Brown the man and the writer."” He has worked 
from such materials as can still be found—notebooks, letters, Press 
cuttings and the recollections of the elderly; though he has been 
obliged at times to cover the nakedness of the land by a fictional 
presentation and by detail for detail’s sake. One could wish, 
however, that he had been more explicit ad Joc. as to his sources; it 
is often impossible to distinguish between what he knows from the 
records or from credible hearsay and what he merely thinks would 
have happened. His style justifies his claim to straightforwardness— 
though his occasional self-conscious Scotticisms tend to irritate. 
The House itself, which must be the keystone of his work, he 
summarises at some length but criticises only in a rather inadequate 
paragraph; perhaps he could not quite make up his mind about it. It 
is, of course, a notoriously gloomy book, a catalogue of hate, ruin, 
murder, suicide which in the end becomes a trifle preposterous; such 
unrelieved darkness is found neither in life nor in good art. As Mr. 
Veitch shows, it is autobiographical in background and atmosphere 
but not in detail; and he strengthens one’s conviction that it was 
never written, as so many have pretended, as a deliberate counter- 
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blast to the Kailyard. It was simply in Brown and had to come out. 
**It is big enough,’” says Mr. Veitch, ‘‘to rise far above its faults*’; 
and this has, in fact, been the verdict on it of two generations. 

Mr. Veitch’s subject makes necessarily rather a thin biography. 
The remarkable excellence of Brown’s schookessays suggests the same 
conclusion as a study of his work as a whole—that he was something 
of an infant prodigy, flowering early, perhaps exhausting himself 
and thereafter declining. “The claim of Mr. Walter Elliot in his 
introduction that he ‘** came at one step ’’ into the ranks of the 
eight or ten foremost Scottish authors may be overdone ; one would 
have liked to see some evidence of continuing power. Was Brown, 
as Mr. Elliot also suggests, felix opportunitate mortis? With the 
best intentions it is difficult to see much promise in his writings, apart 
from the single explosion of The House. He was prone to talking 
about work instead of working, and few of his projects materialised ; 
his one other sustained book Love and a Sword, written (for boys) 
under the pseudonym of Kennedy King, is terrible stuff. Perhaps 
there was not much more in him. But The House, together with his 
complex character and tragic story, will justify a formal assemblage 
of what is known about him, Mr. Veitch has done him full justice, 
and may hold the field for a long time tocome. HILTON Brown. 


An American Critic 
The Complex Fate. By Marius Bewley. (Chatto & Windus. 16s.) 


Mr. BEw Ley, like other young American critics, is seriously pre- 
occupied with the American tradition, and in particular with the 
influence of Hawthorne on Henry James, which he claims to have 
been constant from The Bostonians to The Golden Bowl. He addresses 
an audience supposedly perfectly acquainted with the work of both his 
authors. His ideal reader, in fact, would be a student working up a 
special subject for an English degree, and prepared to take all the 
implications of What Maisie Knew with a seriousness unequalled 
even by that young lady herself. If not allergic to Mr. Bewley’s 
loose, pseudo-technical language, this hypothetical young man or 
woman would, after reading The Complex Fate, be able to deal with 
a question on this phase of the American novel with mastery, 
awarding points to Dr. Leavis for his commonsensical treatment of 
Maisie (in an interpolated chapter), weighing up Mr. Bewley’s 
theory of the wicked narrator and the ‘‘incorrect’’ ghosts, in The 
Turn of the Screw, and touching briefly on the Master’s attitude to 
liars and the lie. For the general reader, bent on enjoying Henry 
James, Mr. Bewley makes regrettably few points in an intolerably 
long essay. 

In two briefer, reprinted papers on contemporary American poets, 
however, he holds the attention, arousing one’s interest in the 
little-known work of Wallace Stevens and reinforcing one’s doubts 
about the much praised Robert Lowell. Here Mr. Bewley is con- 
cerned plainly with the criticism of literature. In his two concluding 
pieces, on the other hand, he turns to the criticism of his fellow 
critics; and here he at least succeeds in proving that his airiest theory- 
spinning is solid hand-loom stuff compared with Mencken's loose 
fustian or the matted Marxist webs of Kenneth Burke. 

J. M. COuen. 


The Young Lawbreaker 
The Young Delinquent in his Social Setting. By Thomas Ferguson. 
(Nuffield Foundation. Oxford University Press. 10s. 6d.) 
The Treatment of the Young Delinquent. By J. Arthur Hoyle. 
(Epworth Press. 18s. 6d.) 


LOOKING through my evening paper the other night, I found that 
if I added up all the items about crime they would fill about two 
pages or one-sixth of the whole paper. No doubt in certain Sunday 
papers this proportion is exceeded, and it probably is a fair enough 
measure of the extent to which crime and criminals catch our imagina- 
tion. Lawbreaking and defiance of established rules of conduct 
have a fascination for respectable citizens—which makes one wonder 
just how deep the roots of respectability really go. Accounts of 
famous trials, memoirs by ex-prisoners, books about the underworld 
command a ready sale, to say nothing of the everflowing stream of 
thrillers in which, alas, so many of the characters which float about 
are dead long before they are murdered. 

But, although literature about crime is extensive, accurate know- 
ledge of its cause and treatment is still small. We are, therefore, 
greatly indebted to Professor Ferguson for adding to it. His t.dily 
constructed and clearly written report assesses various circumstances 
which appear to cause delinquent behaviour in a group of 2,000 
Glasgow boys, some two-thirds of whom are ‘‘ordinary’’ and the 
remainder physically or mentally handicapped. Statistics, compact 
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But anyone familiar with ceramics would 
know that it is a piece of world-famed 
Delhi blue pottery. 
Through years of specialized study, the 
ceramics expert has attained a high 
» degree of skill and discernment 
in his particular sphere and this 
is also true of the National 


Portrait of Mao Tse-tung 
O. M. GREEN 


The New Picture of the Universe 
C. F. VON WEIZSACKER 

Bank of India and its un- r ie ee 

rivalled knowledge of eastern The Theatre im Paris \ 
trading. Asa result of many YVETTE GUYOT 
years of continuous experience 
the National Bank of India can 
now provide much information 
vital to the success of modern trading 
"ventures. Your enquiries wil! be welcome 
at the Head Office or at any of the Bank's branches. 


Rembrandt’s Etchings 
JOHN POPE-HENNESSY 


Sunrise in the West 
THE HON. A. C. NWAPA 
Minister of Commerce and Industries, Nigeria 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Building for the Nations 
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Be REGULAR 
without EFFORT 


| Here is good news for those who 
have trouble in keeping their sys- 
tems ‘regular’, 

_A special laxative— Mil-Par’* is 

| now on sale which will give them 

| just the help they need. Actually it 

| is a very fine combination of 


| “MILK OF MAGNESIA’* 
with a selected grade of 

| MEDICINAL PARAFFIN 

| * Milk of Magnesia’ is, of course, 
| unrivalled as a mild antacid-laxative. 


Invest with 


SAFETY 


31 


Take no chances ; 
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large or small invest- 
ments earn a steady 
rate of interest, tax 
paid, and are readily 
withdrawable. Write 


iu High Street, Teddington 


See for yourself 


When you have a moment to spare, drop into your 
local branch of the Westminster Bank and look around. 
You will find among the many customers several 
whose circumstances are clearly much the same as 
your own. Some of them, perhaps, may be known to 
you, but all of them ‘bank with the Westminster’ 
because they know from first-hand experience how 
useful the services of the Bank can be. They 
know, too, that the friendly welcome which they 
receive is in no way conditioned by the size of the 
transaction. Might it not be that the Westminster 
could become your Bank too? The Manager of any 
branch will be glad to tell you more about it. 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 
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| Together with Medicinal Paraffin it 

| gives just that lubricating action 

| which ensures ‘ regularity ’ without 
effort—so much better than purging. 
This is why, for instance, it has been 

_ found specially good for sufferers ~ 

| from hemorrhoids. 

Be regular with ‘ Mil-Par *! 


EFFORTLESS 
| REGULARITY 


* The — ‘Mil-Par’ and ‘Milk of Magnesia’ 
he registered trade marks of 
| ‘The Chas. by Phillips Chemical Company Ltd. 
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yet comprehensive, confirm many of the findings of other investi- 
gators and add weight to the views of those who work with delinquents, 
The number of convictions per boy amongst the physically handi- 
capped is slightly higher than amongst the ordinary boys; while the 
mentally handicapped, both as individuals and as a group, have a 
very much worse record than either of the others. 

In particular, Professor Ferguson demonstrates how a combina- 
tion of adverse circumstances, say, backwardness plus bad housing, 
or physical handicap plus the conviction of another member of the 
family, or, again, a bad parent plus lack of youth-club facilities, 
make for crime. A point which was omitted but which perhaps 
deserves some attention is the impact of national service on the 
attitude and habits of the unstable lad—the kind of youth who already 
has difficulties in sticking to a job and who knows that in a year 
or two he will be called up. This is a serious problem, for there is 
some evidence that this same type of lad is likely to crack up when 
he is in the Army. There may be a case for exempting some of these 
youngsters, perhaps on leaving school. 

To a Londoner the proportion of young persons in Glasgow 
sentenced to detention in a remand home comes as something of a 
shock. Within the last fifteen years this percentage has risen from 
0.1 per cent. to 7.8 per cent. in 1950; that is, higher than the per- 
centage sent to approved schools. The comparative figure for 
England and Wales is 1.4 per cent. There is a rather doubtful 
principle behind this. A remand home is mainly a place in which 
children can be remanded for observation, or where they await a 
vacancy in an institution or some such form of disposal, as the Home 
Office cold-bloodedly calls it. To use the same **home’’ as a place 
of punishment has never been satisfactory. 

Professor Ferguson’s report must be warmly welcomed. It 
provides some solid facts about delinquency amongst boys—that 
world of young daredevils of whom so much that is said is merely 
** daresay °’, 

Mr. Hoyle’s book is written from the point of view of Christian 
experience and teaching. ‘*The Church,’’ he says in his preface, 
**has never been able to put forward an agreed policy on the treatment 
of offenders.’’ The book is, therefore, something of a challenge, 
particularly to those who contend that the subject is a purely secular 
one. Mr. Hoyle presents his case with sympathy, and has produced 
a well-documented account of former and present-day methods. 
If I have a quarrel, it is that the question of criminal responsibility 
has not been discussed as fully as I had hoped for; for it is this point 
which for many Christian philosophers is the parting of the ways. 

HuGuH J. Kars. 


Fiction 


The Financial Expert. By R. K. Narayan. With an-Introduction 
by Graham Greene. (Methuen. 12s. 6d.) 


Midsummer Meadow. By John Moore. (Collins. 10s. 6d.) 
Let the Day Perish. By Gerald Gordon. (Methuen. 12s. 6d.) 
The Rock. By E. M. Almedingen. (Hutchinson. 12s. 6d.) 
Treasure Hunt. By M. J. Farrell. (Collins. 12s. 6d.) 


IN his admiring introduction to The Financial Expert, Mr. Graham 
Greene finds a resemblance between the present-day Indian characters 
of Mr. Narayan and the nineteenth-century Russians of Tchekov. 
It is not only that we are uncertain whether to laugh at them or to 
cry; the hero, he points out, has the same ‘* hidden poetry and 
unrecognised pathos,” the ‘* huge dreams,”’ ‘* unintended villainies ” 
and ‘* small vanities,’’ which we learnt to know in the well-off villas 
and small provincial towns of Tchekov’s Russia. Mr. Greene seems 
to me both perceptive and unexaggerated in this comparison, but 
for some reason he stops short at the contrasts which just as emphatic- 
ally separate Mr. Narayan’s world from Tchekov’s. 


We first meet Mr. Narayan’s financial expert, him who shows ‘*‘ the 
way out to those in financial trouble,’’ under a banyan tree in 
front ‘of the Central Co-opemtive Land and Mortgage Bank. 
Unaided by comment from the author as the book progresses, we 
get to know the pathways of his hero’s mind so closely that, as in 
Tchekov, he seems to move on in his own right at the end of the 
book into a world which, by a mere accident, happens to exclude 
ourselves. And, although there are violent changes in his fortune 
and in the methods and scale of his financial trickery, we acquire 
a kind of serenity about his fate because we were never quite so 
anxious about his finances as we were about his humanity—and we 
come to appreciate that for what, with all its limitations, it is. 
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But for all this detachment in his vision, Mr. Narayan sees his 
characters against the background of a violently changing world. 
In Tchekov there is plenty of dreaming about Utopia (when, for 
instance, ‘* happiness and peace will be established upon earth, and 
they will remember kindly and bless those who have lived before ”’), 
but the unreality of these fantasies is matched by the frozen immobility 
of Tchekovian society standing unawares on the brink of the October 
Revolution. In Mr. Narayan’s India, by contrast, an irresistible 
tide of change from the West is visibly eating away at the basis of 
society, and the people we see in the background as well as the 
main characters are storm-pools of desires and attributes which 
flow in from different worlds and contend against each other for 
predominance. Thus a religious ritual is comically adopted by 
the financial expert, without modification, in the service of his 
Western economic ambitions. His umbrella, even when it looks like 
a ** shot-down crow with broken wings,’’ is prized as a holly relic. 

** He felt furious when people thought that they could ask for 
an umbrella. * They will be asking for my skin next,’ he often 
commented when his wife found fault with him for his attitude. 
Another argument he advanced was, * Do people ask for each 
other’s wives ? Don’t they manage to have one for themselves ? 
Why shouldn't each person in the country buy his own umbrella?’ ”’ 

And, in spite of a purity of heart which indeed continually reminds 
one of Tchekov, Mr. Narayan brings on.to his twentieth-century 
stage madmen and raging crowds and pornographers with a liberty 
which Tchekov would have abhorred and Mr. Graham Greene may 
not even have noticed. The Financial Expert is very much a con- 
temporary novel, and the best story about India I have read. 

The novel which sets out to prove a case is as uncomfortable an 
experience as a speech undertaken by someone with a stammer. 
Will the silences be too painful, the evasions, the omissions, too 
embarrassing for any pleasure to survive ? In Midsummer Meadow 
the case itself has become hackneyed, and that may have further 
damped down my glee at Mr. John Moore’s onslaught on planning 
and the man-from-the-Ministry, for by now I must admit to a glow 
of discreditable human sympathy as soon as the pinstriped dummy 
drives on in the car which has been extorted from the tax-payer. 
But to leave Midsummer Meadow at that would be more tendentious 
than Mr. Moore, for his book becomes a work of art whenever he for- 
gets to make it an act of political warfare. His description of the 
English countryside is as moving and vivid as the first walk one can 
remember in spring. More than that, he has singularly warm and 
forgiving eyes for the springs of human nature beyond and behind 
their uglier manifestations on the surface. Midsummer Meadow is 
by a novelist with major talents which show themselves so unmistak- 
ably when their owner is not thinking that he might well produc: a 
great novel, in a fit of absence of mind. 


With somewhat less natural endowment, Mr. Gerald Gordon has 
been rather more successful in writing Let the Day Perish to prove 
the inhumanity of Dr. Malan’s Apartheid. Foreseeing nearly all 
the technical pitfalls in advance, ‘Mr. Gordon steps around and 
over them with admirable dexterity. His whites are no less sympa- 
thetic than his blacks; there are neither polemics nor (with one 
exception) sentimentalities, and special pleading of any direct kind 
is excluded page by page and sentence by sentence. And yet as a 
novel Let the Day Perish is in some way less memorable than the 
skill which has gone into its making. Here is a talent working in 
support of a brief, and, except for an unnecessary lapse at the end, 
it is the distinction of Mr. Gordon’s mind which remains with us 
rather than the undoubted greatness of the issue he presents. 


In spite of the publisher’s assurance that The Rock by Miss E. M. 
Almedingen is ** alive with action and suspense,”’ it took me longer 
to read than all the other novels on this list together. Melchior, 
father of Magnus, father of Christian, although born into a Syrian 
cobbler’s family in the Levant, has become both ‘* the most impor- 
tant man in Europe ’’ and ‘*‘ the richest man in Europe.’’ Defied 
for obscure reasons by his daughter, the Baroness Lavinia, who turns 
out two thirds of the way through the book to have been continuously 
off her head, he devotes himself in a high-minded way to the good of 
humanity, the education of his grandson and to incomprehensible 
business transactions. Loved by the orphan Camilla, who grows 
up with Christian on a rocky Finnish island which lies off the Swedish 
coast but belongs to Russia, the grandson reconciles Melchior to the 
idea of their marriage after being educated by a mysterious English 
tutor in Warsaw and Eroni, near Rome. The book itself was written 
in Frogmore. 

Miss Farrell’s Treasure Hunt, although based on a successful 
West End play, is a surprisingly readable novel about the varied 
reactions of characters to a will wh'ch left nobody any hing. 

TANGYE LEAN, 


———————— 
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Shorter Notices 


Hong Kong. By Harold Ingrams. (H.M.S.O. 
Corona Library. 27s. 6d.) 


How many people realise that only 110 years 
ago Hong Kong was nothing more than a 
home for fishermen and a refuge for pirates 
—a barren brown rock—and how many 
persist today in addressing their letters to 
Hong Kong, China, when in fact this British 
colony (our ‘** shop window *’ in the Far 
East) was originally ceded to Great Britain 
by China in 1842, and the cession confirmed 
by the Treaty of Nanking the following 
year? Today this modern city bears 
testimony to British enterprise and adminis- 
tration in transforming a bare rocky island, 
devoid even of vegetation, into a thriving 
and prosperous port, with wide streets, 
magnificent concrete buildings and public 
services of which the community may well 
be proud. 
307 pages, written to provide something 
more than the average ** official ’’’ report 
for those seeking enlightenment on how our 
Colonial possessions were established, Mr. 
Oliver Lyttelton tells us that this is the first 
of a new series of books about the British 
Colonial Territories. The author, who has a 
reputation both as a colonial administrator 
and as a writer of travel-books, has brought 
a fresh and observant mind to bear on his 
subject. The result is a lively and authorita- 
tive book packed with information of all 
kinds—covering such varied topics as ithe 
early records of the ‘‘ Princely House ’’ of 
Jardine and Matheson, the manufacture of 
joss-sticks, Hong Kong’s Government, Fung 
Shui, which regulates the siting of homes, 
temples and graves so as to ensure your 
descendants against harmful influences, 
Chinese banquets, British clubs, juvenile 
welfare, life on the Peak. It can be recom- 
mended to the student, to the prospective 
visitor as preliminary reading, and to any 
who know Hong Kong and feel a little 
nostalgic for the stimulating atmosphere and 
beautiful setting of the island. There are 
two excellent loose maps and many attractive 
illustrations, including eight in colour. 
M. J. B. 


Related Multiplicity. By B. K. Mallik. 


(Hall, Oxford. 30s.) 


AT a time when so many philosophers have 
concentrated upon language, it is heartening 
to be brought back to metaphysics. Mr. 
Mallik’s lifelong study of Eastern and 
Western thought has led him to a new for- 
mulation, 
which is its profound simplicity, the most 
startling his conclusion that we are on the 
threshold of a new era in human develop- 
ment. The formulation starts from two 
pairs of categories, the Absolute and the 
Relative, Being and Non-being. In the 
light of these Mr. Mallik examines both 
Eastern and Western thought, and gives 
fresh interpretations of their main religious 
and philosophical conceptions, from Atman 
and Nirvana to Christian doctrines. He 
emphasises two main tendencies in human 
evolution, the one towards Unity, the other 
towards Diversity ; the former expressed in 
mysticism, the latter in dualistic and 
humanistic beliefs. A historical analysis 
shows that unity of purpose has always been 
followed by conflict of ideas as to how best 
to carry the purpose into effect. This conflict 
Mr. Mallik believes to be no longer a 
necessary factor in human evolution. It is 


In a foreword to this book of 


the most disarming feature of 
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not possible in a short notice even to 
summarise Mr. Mallik’s arguments, still 
less to comment on them. He writes clearly, 
in an idiom all his own, and his logic is 
alarmingly simple. Some of the deductions 
from the proposition ‘* Non-being is not ”’ 
cover most of the enquiries which man can 
direct to the main problems confronting him 
today. Mr. Mallik has written a formidable, 
benevolent and challenging book. 
L.A. G.S. 





COMPANY MEETINGS 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW 
ZEALAND BANK 


RESULTS OF FIRST YEAR'S OPERATIONS 


—_—————-- 


COLONEL A. TERENCE MAXWELL’S SPEECH 


THE annual general meeting of the Australia 
and New Zealand Bank Limited was held on 
January 2nd at 71, Cornhill, London, E.C. 
Colonel A. Terence Maxwell, T.D., Deputy 
Chairman of the Bank and Chairman of the 





Standing Committee, who presided, in the 
course of his speech, said:— 
The Chairman, the Hon. G. C, Gibbs, has 


asked me to apologise for his absence today; 
he is now engaged in an extensive tour of 
Australia and New Zealand. 

This is the Bank's first full financial year 
and the slightly longer period covered by the 
previous Profit and Loss Account submitted to 
you in February, 1952, should be borne in 
mind when comparing those figures with the 
account for the period now under review. 

The effects of the unfavourable balances of 
trade of Australia and New Zealand in 
1951-52 are clearly shown in the latest 
accounts of the banks. Payments for large 
stocks of imported goods, some slackening in 
domestic trade and the severe restrictions upon 
imports imposed early in 1952 are reflected in 
this bank's figures by a fall of £A36 million 
in Deposits, Bills Payable, etc., £A19 million 
in Acceptances for Customers and £A30 
million in Confirmed Credits, Guarantees, etc., 
as compared with the last Balance Sheet. 
Some easing of Australia’s import restrictions 
has already been made: and it is considered 
that a continuation of the recent improvement 
in her export receipts will enable the 
authorities to permit still greater freedom in 
the current year. 


A NOTABLE CHANGE 


On the assets side of the Balance Sheet 
the most notable change is the reduction of 
£A60 million in our Special Account balance 
with the Commonwealth Bank of Australia: 
This movement has resulted not only from 
releases to meet the cash requirements of 
our importing customers but also from the 
adoption of a more flexible credit policy by 
the Central Bank. As a consequence, as is 
indicated by the fall in the amount of 
Balances due to other Banks, our liability 
to thé Central Bank for special borrowings 
has also been reduced. During the period 
under review our advances expanded by 
£A33 million largely because of the require- 
ments of our customers in carrying greatly 
increased _ stocks. Since October the 
Australian Central Bank has ceased its 
qualitative control of advances which has 
been in force since the beginning of the war, 
and there is consequently a gain in flexibility 
in the lending policies of the banks. 

As far as the Profit and Loss Account is 
concerned, the increased earnings from our 
higher advances have been more than offset 
by lower exchange profits due to trading 
factors, to which I refer later, and to higher 
salary scales and increased general expenses. 
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TRADE BALANCES 


In Australia there was a favourable balance 
of trade for the five months to November last 
amounting to £A112 million as compared with 
a deficit of £A198 million in the same period 
of 1951. Although the improvement in 
Australia’s oversea currency resources is not 
as great as these figures might suggest, issues 
of Treasury Bills have increased public 
liquidity and there -have been further reduc- 
tions in our advances and a seasonal upswing 
in our deposits since balance date. 


A similar picture is evident in New 
Zealand, where in each month since July the 
balance of overseas transactions has shown 
considerable improvement over the corres- 
ponding month of the previous year and 
trading conditions are more active. Altogether 
there is evidence pointing to a renewed growth 
in banking figures during the current year, 
although a reversion to the rates of increase 
in the recent inflationary period is neither 
expected nor desired. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted and the dividend, as recommended, 
was approved. 


HAWKER SIDDELEY GROUP 
LIMITED 


MR. T. 0. M. SOPWITH 
REVIEWS YEAR OF GREAT AVIATION 
ACHIEVEMENT 


THE Seventeenth Annual General Meeting of 
the Hawker Siddeley Group, Ltd., _ held 
on January 7th in London. Mr. oO. M. 
Sopwith, C.B.E. (the Chairman), “aid: 


We have again had a satisfactory year. 
The trading profits of the company and its 
subsidiaries for the year ended July 31st, 1952, 
after deducting reserve for increased replace- 
ment cost of fixed assets, amounted to 
£5,184,552, as compared with £4,216,835 for 
the preceding year. Sales by our United 
Kingdom companies have been well main- 
tained during 1951-52 and A. V. Roe Canada 
Ltd., has increased its turnover and profits. 
We remitted further funds to that company 
during the year. 

Our estimate of the taxation based on the 
year’s profits is £3,768,563. 


We have recently made an estimate of what 
it would cost to replace the fixed assets of our 
United Kingdom companies. This indicates 
that it would cost over £30,000,000, more than 
four times their written down book value, to 
replace these assets at today’s prices. Con- 
sequently, your directors are continuing their 
conservative financial policy in adding 
£1,250,000 out of the profits for the year to 
reserve for replacement of fixed assets and 
development, thereby increasing the reserve 
to £5,000,000. Taxation at present levels not 
only restricts expansion but it also restricts 
replacement. 


High taxation makes it increasingly difficult 
for industry to finance current trading. In 
cases of companies with Government con- 
tracts. the absurd position often arises where 
one Government department demands heavy 
tax payments whilst another department 
finds it difficult to finance stock and work-in- 
progress thus throwing an additional burdep 
on the contractor. 

In the consolidated balance-sheet you will 
observe that stock and work-in-progress, less 
progress payments, amounts to £24, 239,193, 
an increase of some £7,500,000 over the figure 
at July 31st, 1951. The increased volume 
of production has necessitated borrowing from 
bankers. This borrowing is expected to 
increase substantially during the period 
immediately ahead. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


As was expected, the Anglo-Iranian Deben- 
ture issue has been a spectacular success, 
and unofficial estimates of total applications 
range between £200 millions and £400 mil- 
lions. The amount due on application was 
10 per cent., so that even on the lower 
estimate some £20 millions of investible 
funds have been temporarily locked up. 
Nowadays, when new savings are meagre 
and subscriptions to new issues often involve 
sales of existing stocks, a diversion of even 
£20 millions from the stock market can have 
a noticeable effect ; and the response to the 
Anglo-Iranian issue is apparently to blame 
for part of the easier trend of investment 
stocks recently. The market effect should be 
relieved when the balance of the applica- 
tion and allotment money has been returned. 
While the investment outlook with its many 
obscurities still calls for caution, some slight 
recovery is possible in the immediate future. 


Banking in 1952 

After its first impact, which caused a 
severe fall in investment values, dearer 
money has brought some compensatory 
benefit to the banks. Higher rates have been 
paid on time deposits, but the effect has been 
more than offset by increased charges on 
advances and a better return from invest- 
ments in bonds and bills. Fortunately the 
heavy losses shown on gilt-edged holdings 
at the end of June have been sensibly dimin- 
ished by the subsequent recovery. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that Barclays Bank is 
able to show a net profit of £2,137,722, which 
is £229,285 higher than the 1951 figure. 
As usual, the profit is shown after provision 
for tax and transfers to inner reserves, so 
that a true comparison of earnings is ruled 
out. In addition to the unrevealed transfers, 
the reserve fund is raised to £15,750,000 by 
an appropriation of £1,000,000 out of profit 
and by a transfer of £1,000,000 from con- 
tingency account in respect of provisions 
no longer required. After maintaining the 
usual dividends the forward balance is 
£44,000 higher. 


Yields on Bank Shares 

« Martins Bank also reports higher net 
profits—£746,309, against £725,107—but the 
earnings before making transfers to inner 
reserves may well have shown a larger 
increase. Appropriations to reserve fund, 
staff superannuation fund and premises 
redemption total £350,000, compared with 
£375,000 placed to reserve for contingencies 
a year ago, but the carry-forward is £56,000 
higher. The omission of any overt provision 
for contingencies on this occasion suggests 
that this reserve needs no further reinforce- 
ment at present. The dividend remains 
unchanged at 15 per cent., and on this basis 
the £20 (£2 10s. paid) shares at 7% yield 
£4 19s. Od. per cent. while the £1 fully-paid 
shares at 61s. 6d. offer £4 17s. 6d. per cent. 
The return on Barclays Bank ** B ”” shares, 
now obtainable at 59s. 6d., is £4 14s. Od. per 
cent. 

Net profits of the Westminster and the 
District follow a similar pattern. That of 
the former is up from £1,405,453 to 
£1,446,546, while the District Bank profits 
have risen from £508,217 to £515,672. In 
each case the figures are struck after tax and 
transfers to inner reserves. The Westminster 
again transfers £600,000 to contingencies 
reserve, and the District appropriates 





£250,000, against £225,000, for the same 
purpose. Dividends are unchanged. West- 
minster £4 shares (£1 paid) at 73s. 3d., and 
District £5 shares (£1 paid) at 74s. 6d. both 
yield £4 18s. 3d. per cent. Yields on bank 
shares are not high in relation to those on 
many industrial ** blue chips,’’ but the 
dividends have a comforting stability which 
is lacking on many equities at a time of dis- 
inflation and swift changes in the fortunes of 
industry. 
O.F.S. Finance 

An up-to-date picture of mining con- 
ditions in South Africa was presented by 
Mr. W. D. Wilson at the recent annual meet- 
ing of Rand Selection Corporation, which 
has close ties with the Anglo-American 
Corporation. Mr. Wilson pointed out that 
the five O.F.S. mines administered by the 
Anglo-American group in the Welkom area 
have now been provided with all the capital 
they need to become substantial profit 
earners. This achievement, no doubt, is 
partly responsible for the revival in gold 
shares, for until fairly recently the formidable 
financial burden of bringing the new mines 
to the production stage had a depressing 
influence on South African gold shares 
generally. New issues were so frequent that 
many shareholders could only take up their 
rights by selling existing holdings. In face 
of the acute dearth of new risk capital and 
racial and other difficulties, the provision of 
the vast sums needed for the O.F.S. mines 
is rightly regarded by Mr. Wilson as ** per- 
haps the most significant achievement ’’ of 
the year in the gold mining industry. 
Welkom has been producing for some 
months, and Western Holdings and Presi- 
dent Steyn will start this year, while develop- 
ments can be expected this year from Free 
State Geduld and President Brand. With the 
financial problem largely solved, the O.F.S. 
group may regain some of its former lustre, 
for the high development values leave no 
doubt about the profit-earning potential- 
ities of this new goldfield. In addition to its 
interests in O.F.S. gold mines, Rand Selec- 
tion has substantial holdings in copper, 
diamond and lead-zinc mines, and its risks 
are thus widely distributed. While dividends 
from the Rhodesia Broken Hill lead-zinc 
mine are likely to fall this year, the copper 
mines are doing well, and a better return 
should be received from the Far West Rand 
interests, with the further prospect of a 
substantial income from the O.F.S. mines 
in the years to come. At 36s. 9d., to yield 
6% per cent. gross after allowarice for 
Dominion tax relief, Rand Selection shares 
have attractions for the investor who is not 
deterred by mining risks provided they are 
well spread. 


Aids to Productivity 

One reason for the high productivity of 
American workers, according to a report 
issued by the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research, is that they are well 
supplied with mechanical aids to production, 
such as quick-acting hoists, power-driven 
tools and fork-lift trucks for moving 
materials. The American worker not only 
accepts but expects these aids to higher 
productivity and higher pay. British workers 
have occasionally opposed the introduction 
of labour-saving devices on the ground that 
they cause unemployment ; but resistance 
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seems to be diminishing, and the demand , 
for mechanical handling equipment such as 
fork-lift trucks, conveyors and cranes has 
grown considerably. Those who think, as I 
do, that the use of time and labour-saving 
equipment will continue to grow, may be 
interested in Herbert Morris 10s. Ordinary 
shares which offer a gross yield of 6% per 
cent. at about 78s. 6d. This company makes 
lifting and transporting machinery, includ- 
ing cranes, runways, pulley blocks, con- 
veyors, lifts, and trucks. Competition in 
this field at home and abroad is keen, but the 
company has a good record and up-to-date 
plant and design and should continue to do 
well. Tax-free dividends of not less than 
20 per cent. have been paid every year since 
1937, last year’s distribution of 25 per cent. 
tax-free (including 5 per cent. bonus) being 
paid out of earnings of nearly 40 per cent. 
tax-free. Reserves are well in excess of the 
Ordinary capital of £574,000, and the 
company has substantial cash resources. As 
an investment in a promising field of enter- 
prise these shares seem good value for money. 


Van Ryn Gold 

Should a company in process of gradual 
liquidation acquire a substantial interest in 
another enterprise without seeking the 
approval of its shareholders ? This is what 
Yan Ryn Gold Mines did recently, to the 
dismay of some shareholders who regarded 
the shares as a break-up prospect. The new 
investment consists of 132,000 10s. shares, 
bought at par, in the Argent Lead & Zinc 
Co. which has been formed to exploit base 
metal claims in Eastern Transvaal. Prepara- 
tory work has started, but it will be about 
two years before mining operations begin. 
The directors, no doubt, acted within their 
rights, but if the new venture had been a 
gold mine or if the shares were readily 
marketable, the investment would have 
seemed less odd. The deed, however, has 
been done ; and the shares have since eased 
to about 7s. As a-result of cash repayments 
the capital of Van Ryn Gold is now £150,000 
in 6s. shares, and a further repayment of Is. 
per share, to be made shortly, will reduce 
the capital to £125,000 in 5s. shares. Against 
the £150,000 capital shown in the balance- 
sheet at June 30th, 1952, there were net 
liquid assets (comprising cash and gold in 
transit, quoted investments at market price 
and debtors) totalling £238,000. There were 
also unquoted investments at cost, £66,000 
(presumably the Argent interest); proper- 
ties, machinery, plant and buildings, stand- 
ing at nil; and a debit suspense item of 
some £5,000. Excluding the fixed assets and 
the Argent holding, the net break-up value 
is thus 9s. 4d. per share. The fixed assets, 
although written down to nil, include 2,350 
acres of freehold land. About half of this 
has been affected by mining operations and 
the working of sand pits, but the remainder 
should be of considerable value. If the land, 
property and plant fetch £100,000 and if the 
Argent holding is worth its cost, the total 
break-up value should be about 16s. a share. 
The Argent Co., which is under the auspices 
and technical control of New Consolidated 
Gold Fields, with participations by General 
Mining and Anglo-American Corporation, 
has a paid-up capital of £600,000, and the 
fact that three leading mining finance 
houses are financially interested clearly 
indicates its potential value. In view of this 
and the valuable freehold land, I feel that a 
buyer of Van Ryn Gold shares at about the 
present price should be rewarded in duecourse. 
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